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Attributes. of success 


uccess, “the attainment of an object according to one’s desire.” Rarely does a definition in 
S a fat and dusty dictionary provide food for so much philosophical thought. Followed by 
the second definition, “the prosperous attainment of something attempted,” it spreads before 
one the meaning of success to the spiritual man and to his rival, the practical self. 

“One’s desire”—this is glibly said, but difficult to envision clearly. So many conflicting 
currents make up the pattern of modern life that it is hard to know true desire from that 
forced by circumstance. The road to suceess is not open until the central core of desire is 
determined. Once this is grasped it is perhaps possible to move forward on a straight road to 
a given end. 

This end will differ for everyone. Desire will respond to individual character, circum- 
stances and needs; to that still, small voice which whispers, “This is it!” No man can truly 
measure another’s success or failure, for the underlying motives that impel men rarely are 
apparent to others and are not always clear to themselves. 

True, the world has set standards by which success is judged: wealth, fame, position. But 
are the recipients content with the accolade of “success”? Have they reached their heart’s 
desire; or is man never truly successful because his desire is always a little above that which 
he has achieved? 

Perhaps the best we can do is to study the tools of attainment rather than the ends to be 
attained. In doing so, we may find that “prosperous attainment” suggested by our dictionary. 
Cecelia Beaux once described the difficulty she encountered in painting the mouth of an elderly 
woman. There seemed to be no mouth, and yet it was the salient feature of the face. So she 
painted the edges, the lights and shades and contours and suddenly the mouth was there, made 
up of its component parts but whole and living. 

Curiously enough, a study of the attributes of success finds them closely identified with 
good work habits, on the one hand, and creative imagination on the other. This. holds true in 
the realm of art or business or politics. The man who attains his ends must know how to do 
so. He must have clarity of purpose; he must work hard, long hours; he must know the use 
of his tools and he must have courage and perseverance. Frequently people say: “He gets all 
the breaks!” But is it not, rather, that the successful man is he who makes the-quick, imagina- 
tive decision in the right direction. 

The moral of all this to the craftsman is obvious. His road is clear before him and it is an 
easier one than that of many professions. For, his decisions depend on himself. They are not 
confused by the interplay of other forces and people, except in as far as these determine his 
character. His success is judged by his output. It is there for all to see—good, bad or indiffer- 
ent. His imaginative quality will make him seek and find new pastures, or his lack of it will 
keep him on the trodden path. If genius is truly the infinite capacity for taking pains, a well- 
trained craftsman has his feet solidly on the bottom rung of the ladder leading to success—if 


not to the highest accolade. 


A.O.W. 











The human hand gives the relative size of this perfect 
Queen Anne highboy, pocket-edition, by Richard L. Mann. 





Maine country store and Post Office by Mrs. J. Watson 
Webb and Duncan Munro, a miracle of exact scaling. 





Pocket-size 
period pieces 


BY DUNCAN MUNRO 


he fascination of miniature houses and their furnish- 
press makes its appeal to the casual observer and the 
serious collector alike. The artistic ability, ingenuity and 
resourcefulness of the furniture-maker in particular are 
appreciated to the full in small scale models. The object 
in constructing them is to capture, in three-dimensiona] 
form, the mode of life of a given period—much as the 
artist does with brush and paint on canvas. 

Many arts and trades are brought into play in con- 
structing small houses and in furnishing them. Each one 
presents its own problem to the craftsman when he works 
to so reduced a scale as is necessary in this field. 

Before starting a miniature house the worker should 
decide upon the scale to be used and adhere to it as 
closely as possible. In the furnishings, the period chosen 
should be followed just as carefully. The season of the 
year should also be taken into consideration since this 
will have a bearing on the choice of furnishings. Faith- 
ful adherence to scale, period and season are requisite 
for a harmonious result. 

It is most important to possess the proper tools in mak- 
ing miniature houses and their furnishings. The most 
useful of these are a 6-inch coping saw with blades of 
several thicknesses, wood-carving knives, a package of 
razor blades (single edge), tweezers—varying from three 
to six-inches in length, one of them to be of the offset 
type. It is necessary to have a scale ruler, large and small 
hammers, a brad-pusher, a set of jeweler’s screw-drivers, 
a three-inch jeweler’s loop, a variable angle square, large 
and small try-squares, compasses, long nose and cutting 
type pliers, a glass-cutter and some small files. 

A flexible-shaft motor-tool will be found to be more 
convenient than the hand-motor type. This tool can also 
be used as a lathe for small turnings. The tilt-table, 
power-saw is essential in work of this type and an oil 
stone is an asset in keeping the knives sharp. A block of 
marble, eighteen-inches square and one-inch thick, will 
be useful as a solid and level base on which to work. 

Woods of various kinds may be used, depending upon 
the manner in which they are employed. The wood most 
frequently used is white pine, a soft wood of clear grain 
and easily carved. This wood is best for the general con- 
struction such as house sides, partitions and roof. Veneer 








is best for the base of the house and the floors as it is 
rigid and will not warp. Five-ply veneer is suitable for 
the base of the house and three-ply veneer for the floors. 

For miniature furniture white pine, mahogany, ash, 
maple and oak may be used. Yew is the most satisfactory 
when it is necessary to make a sharp bend. Cut green, it 
will not crack or split while bending and retains its shape 
when dry. This wood also drills well and takes a good 
polish. There are other woods which may be used for 
this purpose, but those listed will be the most in demand. 

In making the furniture the best results are obtained 
by using the same type of wood as found in the original 
full-size model. Take, for example, the making of a 
Windsor chair. In the construction of the Windsor chair 
there is strength and noble simplicity portrayed. The 
resourcefulness and ingenuity of the colonial craftsman 
will be appreciated in reproducing this chair. 

The wood for the seat should be pine, spindles and 
legs of oak, and yew for the bow. The first step is to make 
a form, then bend the green yew over it and allow it to 
dry. It will retain its shape when removed from the 
form. Next, the rough shape of the seat is cut from a 
block of white pine of the proper thickness. The saddle, 
peculiar to the Windsor chair, now can be carved in the 
seat. The flexible-shaft tool is useful for this purpose. 

Thirteen holes are drilled in the seat for the spindles 
that support the bow back. Drill the back-center hole first 
and space the other holes at equal distances on each side. 
The third and sixth holes, on each side of the center hole, 
go all the way through the seat. 

Holes for the legs can now be drilled from the under 


A doll’s house, true to scale and period, circa 1885, built and furnished by Mrs. Webb and Mr. Munro. Complete with 
daguerreotypes for portraits, brass chandelier, old kitchen clock and kitten rolling on the floor with ball. 








side of the seat. These also go all the way through and 
are to be notched and wedged. A variable angle square at 
this point will be useful, to give the proper splaying. 
When all the holes are drilled, sand the seat smoothly. 
The next step is to turn out the spindles and legs on the 
lathe to the proper shape and length. Holes which go all 
the way through may now be drilled in the bow back, to 
receive the spindles. 

If the spindles have been made correctly, the bow will 
fit, thus completing the top of the chair. Next, place the 
legs in the holes of the seat. Stretchers for the legs can 
now be measured and cut to length. When they are fin- 
ished they should be placed against the legs and the legs 
marked where the holes are to be drilled to receive the 
stretchers. Now remove the legs from the seat and drill 
the holes. When drilled, put back into the seat and fit the 
stretchers with a little glue on the end of each—the 
plastic, waterproof-type of glue is best for this work. 
Wedges can now be driven into the legs from the top of 
the seat and the seat sanded again. 

After the chair has set for twenty-four hours the bottom 
of the legs can be trued by rubbing the chair on its legs 
over fine sandpaper which has been placed on a level sur- 
face. This method is quick and accurate. The chair, which 
may be stained, waxed or painted, depending upon 
where it is to be used, now is complete. 

The making of miniature furniture calls for patience 
and extreme care, both in the accuracy of measurement 
and the handling of tools. But the satisfaction the crafts- 
man experience upon finishing a project, more than com- 
pensates for the hours of exacting work. 





revival of 


Polish tapestry 


BY LOUISE LLEWELLYN JARECKA 


of Arts and Culture moved to restore the native 
handcrafts of the country. Almost immediately after the 
cessation of hostilities, appropriations were set aside in 
the belief that this is a culture upon which depend the 
true history and identity of a nation and because it is a 
bridge that spans time and space and many human dif- 


\ the end of the recent world war, the Polish Ministry 


ferences. 

Wanda Telekowska, an artist, was appointed Chief of 
the Council of Art Production. With her help, Eleanora 
Plutynska returned to the heart of the weaving country 
in the North, reduced almost to a desert by the war, and 
reorganized the village craftsmen in this most traditional 
art of the hand. 

For thousands of years the peasants of Northern Po- 
land had woven rugs—-some of the most beautiful in 
Europe — using the broad, horizontal looms known to 
them since ancient times. Modern ethnologists have dis- 
covered, from the imprints of designs in the clay of 








Eleanora Plutynska weaving a 
kilim in traditional style. 


graves, that these were sometimes used for shrouds and 
represent the oldest weaving technique of the Nordic race. 

The art, peculiar to the region of Northeastern Poland 
and the Slavs of East Prussia, had been lost, long ago, by 
practically all save a small number of weavers on Polish 
territory. They were still, in all probability, producing 
fine work down to the time of the first world war. 

But later there was established in Bialystok a blanket 
factory whose owners made a point of exploiting the 
hand-weavers, paying them a small wage which neverthe- 
less, considering their modest way of life, lifted them 
from misery into comparative comfort. 

The factory provided weavers with machine-spun wool, 
chemically-dyed with harsh, crude colors and patterns 
dictated by a foreman whose inner eye had never held a 
dream. When the blankets or bedspreads came off the 
loom they were pressed down flat to look as much as 
possible like the tawdry, machine-made fabrics of the 
cheap foreign bazaars. 





The superb style and design of “Turneij,” a tapestry which came from the loom but a year ago demonstrates the char- 
acter of the work of the Wanda Studios of Krakow, Poland, which are run by Stefan and Helena Galkowski. 








Typical in Poland between the two world wars were 
Adolf Jaroszewicz, his wife and his sister, who were em- 
ployed by the factory owners. Adolf, as was customary, was 
apprenticed to his wife and sister in this work, which the 
women regarded as belonging to their own domain. It 
was a comfortable little family, earning rather well the 
year ‘round, In the summer there were the crops and later 
the timber cutting. In the winter, when the work out- 
doors eased up, he sat weaving with his women folk. But 
there was something deep down in his consciousne_s that 
kept him from being entirely happy. 

Then one day, early in 1935, a visitor arrived, a lady 
from Warsaw who asked if she might be allowed to see 
some of the things they were weaving. She was Eleanora 
Plutynska and it was her sympathy that led Adolf to 
show her a fragment of something he had woven for his 
own pleasure. 

From the moment she returned to Warsaw she began 
sending him hand-spun wool and eventually he became 
the tutor of his women. After he composed his first rug, 
improvising it on his loom as he went along, in the nat- 
ural, undyed wool of the black and white sheep, with its 
motif of the spread-horn goat, his name became known 
to a large circle of Polish artists and art lovers as that of 
a master weaver. 

It was a turning point, not only in Adolf’s life, but in 
the weaving industry of that region which rose to the 
top during those years of peace in Poland. 

When Adolf’s sponsor, Eleanora Plutynska, returned 
to the village at the end of the late war, she found that 
Adolf had gone with the other recruits, never to return. 
His sister, too, had disappeared. The looms of the region 
had vanished, together with all the beautifully-colored 
wool and the finished rugs. The people were dazed and 
indifferent; human associations that had made life real 
to them were gone. 

In the end, however, with the help of Wanda Tele- 
kowska and the cooperation of Adolf’s widow, a group 
was formed in the village and another in Elk, in the re- 





Adolf’s first rug, composed on the loom 
from the wool of black and white sheep. 


covered Prussian territories, to carry on the old uncom- 
promising tradition born of centuries of trial and elimi- 
nation. 

In these textiles, which are reversible, a double warp 
is spread upon the broad, horizontal loom. The two 
planes penetrate one another in the place where the de- 
sign is fixed, the threads of the warp appearing with tiny 
“teeth” which finish the figure. The weft advances hori- 
zontally, in principle, but gradually leans aside, pushed 
away by the strands of the second weft of the color of 
the background. This emerges for a moment at chosen 
points, making the bunches of grapes or little berries, 
whatever the design may be. Then immediately these 
strands hide themselves again. This interlacing of the 
yarn forms the content of the motif. 

No effort is made to imitate the old carpets from which 
the aesthetic laws have been learned. The principles are 
merely adapted to the uses of the present. The wool is 
spun on the wheel. Polish weavers in this region even 
avoid twisting it in two, regarding this as a step towards 
decadence. The ornamentation of these rugs in centuries 
past, of runic derivation, was never applied in a casual 
manner. Everything had its meaning, even the number of 
stars in the field corresponded with a given number of 
days in the year. 

Today all the small figures and signs, called “little 
crabs,” though often similar to those in the ancient rugs, 
are placed at random to fill up empty spaces or to join 
together two parts of a textile. 

The coloring of these rugs also offers a challenge, no 
less than do the old carpets of the Orient. The peasant 
woman dyed her yarn in the same pot she used to pre- 
pare food for the pigs. The day she learned about chemi- 
cal dyes her infallible color sense became confused, for 
the first time, and only after considerable effort has she 
been guided back to the natural dyes that never tarnish 
but continue to vibrate as long as a shred of the cloth 
remains. 

When Eleanora Plutynska first formed her group of 





A central figure from Adolf Jaroszewicz’s 
rug showing the detail of the weaving. 





weavers, of whom Adolf and his family constituted the 
nucleus, all the aniline dyes were thrown out. And now 
again one can see the damp wool in soft rose, in gold 
and the gamut of blues and greens, drying in close har- 
mony on the garden fence. But there is never enough of 
the precious dyestuff. The growing of the little flowers 
and berries that contain the dye still presents a problem 
in the devastated country where every acre of land is 
needed for homesteads. 

Stemming from a very different past are the so-called 
Polish Gobelins and kilims of the Wanda Stidios in 
Krakow, woven by Stefan and Helena Galkowski. Here 
are two young Polish artists who have grown famous in 
the country almost over night. Their work is the out- 
growth of kilim weaving from the Seventeenth through 
the Nineteenth Centuries. 

European kilims are found only in Southeastern Po- 
land, Roumania, Serbia, Bulgaria, Slovakia and in Scan- 
divania. These peoples, except the Scandinavians, are all 
neighbors inhabiting countries of the Eastern Carpathians 
and the northern part of the Balkans — lands which, for 
the weaver’s purpose, may be considered as a whole. 

Most of these rugs were woven on the upright loom, 
the direct descendant of the looms of the stone age and 
later of ancient Greece and Rome. No one knows how it 
happened that the people of Northern Poland discovered 
the improved, horizontal type, but the fact is that they 
are known to have existed there as early as 700 B.C. and, 
according to some scientists, much earlier. On the up- 
right looms the yarn was drawn over and under, with 
deft fingers, in a darning weave — just as our own Amer- 
ican Indians drew it. 

Kilims passed through three stages of development. At 
first the peasants knew only different combinations of 
stripes and “tooth” borders as a decorative device and 
later rhomboids and crude geometrical figures, very sim- 
ilar to those in our Indian blankets. Kilim specialists 
are convinced that the technique did not come from Asia 
but was indigenous to the whole ancient Thracian King- 
dom, which extended from the Black Sea to Greece. In 
fact, the weaving process differs from that of Islamic 
kilims in which there is a little slit to be found between 
the perpendicular sides of the ornament and the field of 
the rug. 

The Poles, did, however, borrow the name “kilim” 
from the East, sometime in the latter part of the Seven- 
teenth Century. And just as they borrowed the name, the 
Ukrainian peasants began soon to borrow the ornamen- 
tation of the Islamic rugs. Their most favored figure was 
the palmette, the conventionalized lotus flower of an- 
tiquity, used in Egypt and later in Greece. But whereas 
in Oriental rugs these palmettes were joined in a com- 
plicated system of stems and arabesques, the Carpathian 
peasants simplified such a motif according to their own 
naive conceptions, repeating the same detached figure 
over and over in a stiff, archaic-looking pattern. They 
did this, however, with a wealth of interchanging colors 
with sly intrusions of leaf and foliage for a surprise in 
every irregular row. For the Polish or Ukrainian peasant 
abhors repetition. He works by recurrent creative im- 
pulse. 

The third phase of kilim development was induced by 
influences from the West. In those days there was a 
constant interpenetration of Polish and Ukrainian or 
Ruthenian cultures. Some of the largest and finest prop- 





erties of the Polish aristocracy and the Polonized Ruthe- 
nian princes were located in the Ukraine. Every land- 
owner, from the magnates to the poor gentry, had looms 
in the manor. These lordly families kept in close touch 
with the art movements of Western Europe and brought 
back from their travels priceless examples of French 
brocades of silk and satin. 

So it was not long before new designs found their way 
into the compositions of the observant peasant artisans, 
the Ruthenian servitors who sometimes assisted the 
daughters of the manors at their looms. With their heads 
full of the pretty patterns of the Renaissance, they began 
to drop their stiff palmettes and to strew sprays, bouquets 
and nosegays in the fields of their rugs. The result was 
quite a different type of ornamentation, with more grace 
of contour and naturalism of form. 

Kilim technique is what gave birth to the magnificent 
figured weaving of the Gobelin and Flemish arras. And 
while the weavers of the Polish Gobelins — as many call 
them — were influenced in turn by the West, their weav- 
ing belongs inherently to the kilim school. For the 
projects for the Western European tapestries were always 

-and still are — by the best painters, from Van Eyck 
and Raphael to Matisse and Lurgat, to be literally trans- 
lated from the language of the brush to that of the yarn. 

Polish artisans, on the contrary, are taught to respect 
first the material with which they work and to believe 
that beauty of form is closely bound up with the tech- 
nique from which it derives. Those materials or tools — 
color, pen, metal, wood, yarn — each has its own in- 
herent quality which Polish weavers have always felt 
instinctively is not to be disturbed. 

For this reason it does not seem to them wholly legiti- 
mate to transfer a conception of the easel to the com- 
position of a tissue. Thus, in Polish weaving a rug or a 
tapestry is composed by the weaver himself upon his 
loom. Any sketching or plotting on paper or canvas, to 
be executed in yarn, is regarded by this school as a 
“division of soul and body.” 

The Galkowski tapestries are the latest pride of 
Poland. Though they are made by weavers and artists 
trained in the Warsaw Academy of Fine Arts, and not 
by peasants, they are an outgrowth of the ancient peasant 
tradition. So faithfully do they cling to it, in feeling as 
well as the discipline of the weaver’s technique that 
some may object that they do not contribute anything 
new in the way of plastic research. 

But they are conceived with such fantasy and vitality, 
such freedom from inhibition that already, though they 
came into being only since the late war, they are almost 
as established in Poland as the fairy tales of Andersen 
and the Grimms. In subject they are gay, sometimes 
glamorous with the magic of a child’s dream world. They 
may tell an old tale, recall a vivid scene from a page in 
history or symbolize a long-remembered folk custom. 

Contrary to the reversible rugs of the Northeast, the 
work of these two creative individuals and their asso- 
ciates does not aim to stimulate the color nerve with 
enchanting and fabulous harmonies. The tapestries get 
across graphically rather than with color. According to 
one Polish observer, “they act with color where there is 
least color: that is, in black and white, or sometimes 
with a mixture of yellow yarn.” The effect of the whites. 
warm or cold, and the grays of the natural, uncolored 
wool produces a refined and noble effect. 








contemporary American 





Three goblets designed by George Sakier for Fostoria, 
hand-blown into molds, with hand-pressed glass stems. 
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GLASS 


he art of glass-making, ancient as it is, lends itself 

peculiarly to contemporary backgrounds. And yet it 
is still very largely a hand art—just as it was more than 
3000 years ago in Egypt. It is true that glass now can be 
turned out in quantity by machinery all over the world. 
But every glass-making country still cherishes its highly- 
skilled glass-blowers, glass-cutters and engravers. Both in 
Europe and America there exists the tradition of glass- 
blowing as an art, and there has arisen in this century a 
creative revival, reaching toward new forms and perfec- 
tions. 

In this country glass has reached a high degree of 
excellence, even as compared with other nations and ages. 
Whatever one’s opinion of design in modern glass, both 
here and abroad, it is certain that in technique and quality 
of material nothing ever has surpassed glass-making as it 
is done here, for example, by Steuben. Here is a free- 
blown, hand-made crystal as flawless as any yet achieved 
by man. 

It would be invidious, perhaps, to compare the modern 
product here or in Sweden, Holland or France with the 
incomparable treasure store of the past—to the early 
glass-blowers of Venice and Murano, the Bohemians, the 
Irish and English master glass-makers of the Seventeenth 





This is stemware designed by George Sakier which shows clearly a kind of stem which can be made only by pressing 


in a mold, not by a free, hand-modeled process. These designs also were executed by Fostoria Glass Company. 





In this series of photos from Steuben Glass the gaffer is 
first seen “gathering” glass from the furnace. 


Century; or to the House of Baccarat—to name but one 
famed for its princely gift ware from the time of Napoleon 
down to the present day. Superb as is the glass of Steuben, 
it cannot be said that America has carried design in 
hand-modeled glass beyond the art as practised in Europe. 
Some consider, for instance, that Josef Hoffmann of 
Vienna, a contemporary designer, has developed a style 
without rival in delicacy of line. 

It can, however, be said that this country has excelled 
in one respect: that is in what George Sakier describes 
as “molded” glass, as opposed to “modeled” glass as done 
by Steuben. This is the specific American contribution to 
glass-making which, in this country, has been brought to 
a peak never before reached either in design or execution. 
Few realize, as Mr. Sakier explains, that the molded glass 
he describes is almost entirely made by hand. 

Contemporary molded glass may not be the direct de- 
scendant of pressed glass—a process perfected in Sand- 
wich, Massachusetts, in 1827—but it is in a sense allied 
to it and is used now in connection with it. Mr. Sakier, 
artist and industrial designer, holds that by the enrich- 
ment of the processes of glass-molding by hand, good 
design and good quality in glass have been made avail- 
able at prices that reach into the homes of the millions. 

There are two methods of molding glass: one by hand 
and one entirely by machine. Large companies such as 
Fostoria, Heisey and Cambridge practise the method of 
blowing glass into a mold by hand and pressing it into a 
mold with a hand lever. Blowing and pressing glass into 
molds also can be done entirely by machine and it is thus 
that huge bottle factories work, turning out pieces at the 
rate of 120 to 160 a minute per machine. 

A shift of four men, working the customary half-day at 





Next the glass is blown to form in a bubble which may be 
elongated by swinging or flattened by spinning. 


hand-molding glass, may turn out 100 pieces. provided 
these are not too intricate. Pitchers, candelabra and more 
elaborate pieces take longer, of course. In the rarefied 
atmosphere of a Steuben—where each unit of artisans is 
known as a “shop,” usually composed of seven men—a 
day’s output adds up to comparatively few pieces. Here 
every piece is free-blown, rotated and hand-paddled into 
shape; modeled rather than molded. skillfully manipu- 
lated at every Stage. If it is engraved, even a simple de- 
sign may require as many as fifty different copper discs 
to perfect it. 

In hand-molded glass also, hand processes are manifold 
and complicated. Flaring, shearing, rubbing and polish- 
ing all are done by hand. The hand-done quality of this 
glass is clearly apparent and sets it apart. at a glance, 
from its machine-made counterpart, which is quite evi- 
dently meaner and more stereotyped. 

There is a wide difference also in the quality of the 
glass itself used in hand-molding, setting it but a degree 
below the finest of crystal. Crystal is glass with more 
than twenty-five to fifty-percent of lead in its composi- 
tion. The brilliant color, the quality of the “metal,” puts 
the better hand-molded glass in this class. It is slower to 
work than inferior glass which has a high lime content. 
Slower to cook and to process, it is correspondingly more 
beautiful. 

To say that hand-molded glass in this country has at- 
tained a superior level is not to say that it is not pro- 
duced in Europe. where it has, indeed, a venerable his- 
tory. Today, Czechoslovakia in particular is producing 
good design in hand-molded glass. It may have been the 
method used in earliest antiquity, before the Phoenicians 
discovered the use of the blowpipe. Along the banks of 








“Shearing” comes next, when the artisan cuts away all 
excess glass, reducing the object to the right size. 


the Nile, it is said, men found that they could pour this 
liquefied vitreous material around cores of hot sand to 


produce hollow vessels; layer upon layer, it was allowed 
to cool and harden until it was substantial enough to 


hold and use. 

The special point of superiority of American hand- 
molded glass is due, in large part, to our highly-integrated 
industrial pattern. Glass-making in Czechoslovakia and in 
other European countries is scattered about, mostly in 
small units. In this country, on the other hand, it is con- 
‘entrated into a handful of large factories which are rich 
and highly successful. 

Fostoria, Cambridge and Heisey, for example, can af- 
ford a comparatively unlimited assortment of costly 
molds and are constantly designing and trying out new 
ones. The smaller European factories are restricted in 
this matter. This very restriction, Mr. Sakier points out, 
tends to improve their designing excellence, but in the 
last analysis the advantage falls to this country where 
mass demand and distribution support a more expansive 
development. 

In one respect hand-molded glass has wider latitude 
than the free-blown, hand-modeled product. This arises 
from the fact that molding may be combined with press- 
ing glass to create a greater diversification of form. This 
is demonstrated on page 9, in the stem-ware designed by 
George Sakier for Fostoria. The stems of these glasses 
could not be made by any free-blown, hand-modeled 
process. Again Mr. Sakier warns, this very freedom cre- 
ates a pitfall since, in order to avoid meretricious and 
over-elaborate design, it is necessary to observe the most 
rigid restraints imposed by good taste. 


Here the worker has dropped a “gather” to form a handle 
which he stretches, shapes and turns with tools. 


Last is the finished water pitcher, perfect, crystalline and 
made by hand from molten furnace to the final polishing. 











Limoges figure in black and grayish-white with gold. 





Cloisonné enamel on light gray ground, heads in strong 
contrasting color. Enamels shown here by Ruth Raemisch. 








Enamels in a fine 


nameling as an art is very old. It is certain that the 
E early inhabitants of the Aegean Islands made 
enamels about the Sixth Century B.C., but too little has 
survived for the record. Cloisonné enameling is supposed 
to have originated in Syria, Mesopotamia or, possibly, 
in Armenia. From there it was quite obviously brought 
to Constantinople where it is known to have been exe- 
cuted from the time of Constantine, about 300 A.D., on 
down. 

This then is the birth date of Byzantine enamel, the 
most rigid in style, but perhaps the purest and most 
beautiful of all. It was practised all through the early 
Middle Ages, together with the so-called champlevé work. 

To make cloisonné enamel, the first step is to prepare 
the metal plate, choosing between gold, silver, copper 
and electrum, an alloy of gold and silver. These four were 
the materials the ancient Byzantine enamelers worked 
with and, of these, copper is the easiest to handle. For 
this purpose, a sheet of copper perhaps a half-millimeter 
in thickness should be cleaned thoroughly with acid and 
then brushed with warm water. To make it even brighter 
it may be rubbed with sandpaper. After that it must not 
be touched again, but immediately covered over with 
enamel powder. 

Enamel is glass colored by metal oxides, a chemical 
process which is a study in itself. The following list in- 
cludes only a few metals whose oxide provides enamel 
colors: oxide of tin, giving an opaque white; oxide of 
iron, sea-green and yellow; oxide of cobalt. a royal blue; 
oxide of manganese, violet; and oxide gold, producing 
different shades of pink, crimson and red. 

There are, of course, dozens of others that give all 
kinds of interesting and subtle shades; but the ancient 
enamelers, whose works are most appreciated, restricted 
themselves to half-a-dozen colors: yellow, green-blue, 
turquoise, white, and a brownish-red, sometimes violet. 

The technique of applying the colored glass to the 
metal plaques varies with the type of enameling. In Cloi- 
sonné work—cloison means walled enclosure—the thin 
metal sheet should be slightly vaulted and a thin coating 
of colorless, transparent glass put over it. For this pur- 
pose the lumps of glass are crushed in a mortar and 
then ground down to a very fine kind of sand or coarse 
powder. This stuff is mixed with distilled water and ap- 
plied with a spatula or brush. After drying thoroughly 
it is fired in a kiln or furnace. The melting point of good, 
hard glass is about 1400° F. The glass melts down to a 
shiny surface under which the copper appears in a beau- 
tiful, pinkish-golden color. 

On this plaque the bent wires, forming the cloissons, 
are glued and, in the second firing, melted to the glass. 
In many succeeding stages the various colors are put into 
the little spaces between the wires and successively 
melted down. At last the whole enamel plaque is care- 
fully stoned, ground with a piece of carborundum and, 
finally, polished. 


It is a very tedious process, requiring a great deal of 





tradition BY RUTH RAEMISCH 


steadiness and patience. That is why the Byzantine and 
medieval enamelers confined its use to the embellishment 
of sacred things such as reliquaries, chalices, caskets, 
icons, crosses and Bible covers. They worked very long 
at these pieces and had to make all the preliminary prep- 
arations as well. They made mostly small pieces a few 
inches in size at the most representing, as a rule, scenes 
taken from the Bible or from the lives of the saints. Most 
of their cloisonné enamels were on gold or copper, few 
on silver. 

Unlike cloisonné, champlevé enamel is made on thick 
metal plates. Small grooves are carved out of the metal 
and filled in with glass. These make extremely beautiful 
pieces, frequently of gold. Unfortunately they were often 
melted up, during later periods, for the sake of the metal. 

There is a third, the translucent enamel or plique-a- 
jour, mainly executed in Russia—a very subtle and alto- 
gether too elaborate way of enameling. In this method 
the ground glass is put in a kind of open filigree without 
a metal foundation, rather like a tiny stained-glass win- 
dow. Only very small pieces can be made in this manner 
and only at enormous expenditure of time. Because of 
this it is rarely done now although some pieces made in 
France and in Italy during the Renaissance are exquisite. 

It was the Renaissance which brought about a great 
change in style as well as in the technique of enameling. 
Since at the beginning of the Renaissance there was a de- 
velopment of secular thought and feeling the saints, in 
solemn and rigid garments, were no longer the sole sub- 
jects of art. Toward the end of the Fifteenth Century the 
town of Limoges in France, which had been a great 
center for the manufacture of cloisonné and champlevé 
work, again took the lead in the new manner. 

The type of enamel which derived from these new 
efforts is generally known as Limoges enamel. The fam- 
ily of Penicaud produced a number of the very best enam- 
elers of the Renaissance. Excelling them all was Leonard 
Penicaud. His enamels are on copper which he covered 
first with a layer of opaque white. On this he drew black 
outlines and shadows with a brush. After firing, this 
drawing was covered with one or more layers of colored 
transparent glass. Small buttons of red enamel, placed 
upon little spots of gold leaf, represented jewels, as on 
the dress of a Madonna or as all-over ornamentation and 
adornment. 

Then there is another technique: the grisaille, mostly 
used to paint faces during this earlier period, later used 
for whole enamel plates. On a black, dark blue or violet 
ground a very fine white enamel powder mixed with cer- 
tain oils—lavender oil and thickened Dresden oil—was 
applied with a brush, working in gradations and shades 
so that the dark ground was partly visible through the 
thinner parts. A thin glaze of colors was finally put over 
the grisaille, or the lips or skin painted on it with a 
rouge. 

The successor of Leonard Penicaud was Jean Penicaud. 
He used the same technique but slightly different colors. 


These early enamel painters used only a restricted num- 
ber of colors which gives their work a very definite har- 
mony and simple beauty. Later on the style became more 
and more elaborate—not always for the better. A woman 
enameler is said to have come from this family, her first 
name Suzanne. 

In the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, enameling 
techniques gradually developed into an even more natu- 
ralistic and mundane one. The greatest enameler of the 
period was Leonard Limousin whose portraits of high 
personages are very famous and are really excellent as 
portraits while retaining all the beauty of an enamel. 
They are in dark, rich colors. The ground is almost in- 
variably of cobalt blue, the clothes black touched with 
gold, the faces white and the lines of the face painted in 
fine delicate lines on the white. The whole effect is one 
of great distinction. He had several successors but none 
achieved his excellence. 

In this age, commercial and industrial enameling has 
nearly destroyed the old techniques. Modern enamelers 
are proud if they can manufacture twenty pieces in a 
day and, naturally, they have had to develop a new tech- 
nique that allows for fast production, They put on the 
enamel with a sieve, seldom more than three or four 
layers, whereas the ancient plates have seven or eight 
layers and each has many different colors—all put on 
carefully with a fine brush. 





Limoges enamel casket with decorative plaques for sides. 








An educator's analysis 


BY ELIZABETH GEEN 


or the last twenty years the realities of adult experi- 
| etl have been increasingly invading college cam- 
puses. The avalanche of GI's, with their paraphernalia of 
Taylor tots, baby buggies, family washes that hang like 
clouds around the veteran settlements, has hastened the 
lowering of the artificial barrier that too often in the past 
has been erected between a college and the world of 
affairs. It would be neither desirable nor possible to pull 
it down completely. To a certain degree the college must 
remain a place apart where students build up criteria 
for ethical judgments and action. 

At the same time colleges in America are coming to 
realize that the more clearly a student can see his post- 
graduate vocational path—not only see it but actually 
walk down it a limited distance—the more meaning his 
college program will have. Antioch College is the out- 
standing example of a determined and successful effort 
to vitalize an educational program by a healthy exchange 
between the college and the industrial world. 

While the School for American Craftsmen at Alfred 
University has not reached the stature of Antioch, it is 
nurtured by the same educational beliefs that have given 
strength and body to Antioch. 

However, there are differences: 


some significant 


Dean of Women, Alfred University 


Antioch is geared to the industrial world while the 
School for American Craftsmen is geared to the small, 
self-sustaining shop of the individual craftsman. Antioch 
sends its students out to gain experience in industrial 
plants that dot the land from Maine to California; the 
School for American Craftsmen attempts within the 
School itself to simulate conditions under which a crafts- 
man makes his products. 

The School was established three years ago in response 
to the crying need to raise the level of crafts in America, 
to train craftsmen in techniques and skills, to teach them 
that mastery and freedom in their medium is achieved 
through a knowledge of its limitations. In the School’s 
single-minded devotion to excellence there is a hard- 
headed, realistic recognition that only in excellence is 
there hope for the development of the hand arts in this 
country. The craftsman’s market is limited to a large 
extent, hemmed in narrowly by competing markets filled 
with machine-made products. Bui the luster of excellence 
hanging above the craft market will attract the discrimi- 
nating; beauty of conception and execution will keep the 
narrow market intact. 

The achievement of excellence is never easy, and the 
training at the School for American Craftsman is as 





Young craftsmen-in-the-making in one of the workshops at the School for American Craftsmen, Alfred University. 








vigorously exacting as it is rewarding. It should be said 
at the outset, however, that the rewards are less quantita- 
tive than qualitative. While no good craftsman is going 
to starve, he is not going to feast with Lucullus. His fare 
will be plain, his hand will be more dextrous, as his 
mind is ingenious, to meet competition. It is well for an 
individual who thinks that he has an interest in crafts to 
ask himself whether he has a devotion that will carry 
him through difficult days when he may have to take an 
unrelated job in order to work at his potter's wheel or 
his loom, in an improvised workroom in his apartment, 
house, or barn. 

Those will be the days to try his devotion. Even this 
alone will not pull him through. It will have to be 
wedded to creative skills, to a tough-minded and realistic 
understanding of pricing and marketing, and to disci- 
plined work habits that will see to it—in Matthew 
Arnold’s words—that tasks are in “hours of gloom ful- 
filled” that were in “hours of insight willed.” 

The School for American Craftsmen knows that a 
craftsman can earn a living wage provided he works 
steadfastly and devotedly at his craft. He has allies in 
the American Craftsmen’s Educational Council, which 
sponsors the School for American Craftsmen and in the 
American Craftsmen’s Cooperative Council, which offers 
to its wide membership of craftsmen scattered over the 
country a production outlet in America House. 

The basic curriculum covering pottery, textiles, metal- 
working and woodworking has changed very little dur- 
ing the three years of the school’s operation. It moves 
in three fields simultaneously, recognizing that they are 
not separate but one in the craftsman himself. Take the 
curriculum as it applies to a would-be potter as an exam- 
ple of its general application. He must learn about clay, 
its properties, its tractability and its intractability; about 
the potter’s wheel. In a word he must completely under- 
stand, must feel imaginatively his medium. In this same 
field of learning he comes, through mechanical drawing, 
to understand representationally about proportion and 
form—always with the feel of the clay and of the potter's 
wheel to give three dimensions to his paper work. 

As he acquires skills and techniques and as his mind 
examines a pattern of particular circumstances in terms 
of manipulating clay, to produce an article that will fit 
functionally and gracefully into the pattern, he finds that 
he is designing in the material. And at this point he be- 
gins—or should begin—to correlate consciously what he 
has been learning in basic art about color and form, 
what he has been learning in history of art about the 
best in artistic terms that has been thought and said in 
the world. The delight in his growing skill and in his 
correlation of all that he is learning must, however, put 
down practical roots. These the school furnishes in the 
production program. 

The production program might be said to have three 
objectives. The first, and most obvious, is to acquaint the 
craftsman pragmatically with the conditions which he 
will meet in his own shop. To that end as soon as a 
student has developed his skills, his taste, his sense of 
design to the point where he has produced a marketable 
object—and after it has passed a faculty jury—he sends 
it down to America House for consignment or for whole- 
sale orders. 

When he receives an order for one or two or a dozen, his 
practical education as a craftsman begins. He feels the 





Handweaving, woodworking, ceramics and metalwork 
by students at the School for American Craftsmen. 


stresses that he will know in his own shop. He has to 
meet deadlines. He sometimes has to produce an object 
which no longer retains its original interest. The School 
recognizes that there are dangers at this point, but at the 
same time it feels that it is achieving a second less obvi- 
ous objective in that the student can learn, if he is sensi- 
tive enough, that “unchartered freedom” tires and that 
the pressure of work itself can be formative and creative. 
Incidentally he will be building up a stockpile of ideas, 
tried and untried, that will be his dowry when he leaves 
the school. Finally the School aims through its produc- 
tion program at the establishment of work habits that 
will help the craftsman to order his life and his craft, 
that will keep experimentation—that fascinator—from 
being his master rather than his helper. 

Until this year the school has offered only a two-year 
basic crafts course which leads to a certificate. This year 
the School, under the auspices of the Liberal Arts Col- 
lege of Alfred University, will offer a four-year course 
leading to a B.S. degree in crafts. The School here has 
its attention centered again on the raising of the level of 
crafts in this country, this time approaching the problem 
through the training of prospective teachers of crafts. 

Certainly there is no point at which the School could 
strike more effectively at the attainment of its objective. 
It is the rare teacher of crafts in America who has a back- 
ground of art, an understanding of design in the medium, 
who also is a practising craftsman and has an adequate 
appreciation of the place of the hand arts in the economy 
of the United States. Such teachers the School hopes to 
train in the four-year degree course which will require 
a fifth year for certification in New York State. 

In order for the student craftsman and the Scheol to 
taste the fruits of achievement, the School must look be- 
yond the formal entrance requirements of a good high 
school record, or its equivalent, to an applicant’s mature 
capacity for devotion to his chosen work. It is that which 
will not only lead him to excellence in his work but also 
keep him steadfast in his job. 
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4 delicately-tinted Miss Willoughby, after Romney's portrait, with Master Tommy Tucker, of nursery-book fame, in a 
green velvet hat. By Mildred A. Bruyere, both children are clad in silk, their bodies combining fabric with clay. 


Nefertiti, Egyptian queen by Doro- Muriel Brwyere’s Queen Victoria, a Lavender and old lace quaintly tag 
thy Wendell Heizer, exquisite rag triumph of portraiture from lace the grandmother of a late lamented 
doll with glittering bead jewels. cap to stiff beruffled hem. era, by Beatrice Parkhurst. 








SUGGESTIONS for the Needleworker 


Collectors’ Dolls 


|' is quite obvious to the knowing observer that grown- 
ups, not children, are the true doll fanciers. Dolls are 
bought by adults who choose them sometimes for their 
historic value but always with a nostalgic love of the 
never-never land of their vanished youth, plus an appli- 
cation of mature standards of fabrication. 

Thus the needleworker who specializes in dolls is faced 
with an exacting criterion of creative thought and work- 
manship. She would do well to begin by analyzing the 
various types of dolls, decide on the field which interests 
her and then develop an original doll of outstanding 
merit in the field. 

There are portrait dolls, dolls with elaborate ward- 
robes and dolls in national costume. There are dolls that 
have stepped from the pages of story and picture-books; 
big dolls, little dolls, breakable and unbreakable. There 
are rag-dolls, cuddly dolls, dolls for the use of children 
or for the sophisticated collector. There are puppets and 
marionettes and dolls for decorative or advertising pur- 
poses. 

In the creation of dolls there is no exception to the 
rules which apply to other crafts, however. In fact the 
competition involved between the individualized doll and 
the manufactured doll is perhaps more exacting than in 
any other field. The needleworker who wishes to special- 
ize in dolls is forced almost invariably into the high 
quality market where she is making dolls for the con- 
noisseur who can and is willing to pay a sufficient amount 
to make it profitable. 

What are the demands of this market? First, excellence 
of technique applied to suitable and good materials. For 
instance, the material that makes a good coat for a five- 
foot-ten-inch lady will look stiff and heavy for a five- 





Another Parkhurst rag doll, au- 
burn-haired femme formidable in 
black velvet for a gala performance. 





Skillful stage ingenue by Beatrice 
Parkhurst, over-playing her part in 
white organdy and coy Val lace. 


inch doll, and so on down the scale. A doll who wears a 
coat with no style to its cut will look as frumpy as the 
equivalent woman. Charm and originality of character 
are of the very essence of a doll, not only in her dress 
but in her body and face. This leads to the conclusion 
that needleworkers should no longer just dress dolls 
they buy from manufacturers, but should create the whole 
doll; legs, arms, body, face and hair. This offers a real 
challenge to creative thought and makes of dolls an ob- 
ject not just for the needle, but for imagination and 
creative effort as well. The doll-maker then becomes the 
portrait painter in three dimensional form. 

This conception of the doll widens the scope of what 
may be accomplished in a most exciting way. That the 
public responds to such a slant was unmistakenly evident 
in the intense interest shown in the modern character 
dolls, displayed in the March exhibition, “Dolls and 
Their Dwellings,” at America House. 

The techniques to be employed in the making of these 
dolls must be left to the ingenuity of each creator. Her 
own “tricks of the trade” will be one of the unique ele- 
ments of her dolls. Nefertiti, shown here, is of crepe de 
chine, so molded by a secret process of her maker that 
her lovely body seems to be of the smoothest skin. 

Details in all these dolls are of the first importance 
and must be perfect in proportion, as well as true to char- 
acter. The faces, dresses and composition must impart an 
idea which shows unity of thought and execution. 

In short, the present fashion of “character” dolls, as 
opposed to “dressed” dolls, opens a new wide range of 
opportunity to the needleworker—a range in which in- 
sight into human nature, imagination and ingenuity can 
join with technical ability to bring rich rewards. 





Polly Morse does a remorseless 
study of a Helen Hokinson club- 
woman in a spell-binding act. 
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Sculptured plant forms 


hough there are many approaches to wood-carving, 


one thing seems certain: the woodcarver should have 


on hand a good supply of material to start with—chunks 
and logs of interesting woods to tempt his imagination 
and conform to his ideas. Black walnut, lignum vitae, 
cocobola, Iremi, Pernambuco, red-wood burls, African 
blackwood, mahogany, apple, ebony, myrtle—all are 
recommended. To have wood on hand is to keep the 
mind open and active towards the possibilities hidden in 
each piece. Also the wood is becoming more thoroughly 
cured while waiting for the carver’s tool. 

Each piece will require different handling and it is 
when first starting to work that experiment with rasp and 
chisel will determine the best approach towards the par- 
ticular block in hand. Cleaning the whole piece by chisel- 
ing its surfaces will give a clue to its grain and informa- 
tion as to its limitations, such as splintery graining and 
soft spots, 

Select a piece which can be used without much waste. 
Let the forms come out to the edge of the block, taking 
care not to let them become flattened by the contact. 
Marrying the inner intention to the wood should bring 
forth the sculptor’s form idea and, at the same time, re- 
tain much of the wood’s form and feeling. It may be 
some time before the idea in mind unites with the size 
and color of the wood, but when this happens ninety- 
eight. percent of the problem is solved. The remaining 
two percent is in the skill, the knowing how. 

The student may be tempted to question this percent- 
age when he finds no place to turn to for information, as 
he strives to find out what tools to use, the technique of 
sharpening them, ways of using them to advantage and 
methods of bleaching and finishing woods. But if he is 
sincerely and actively interested, many of these “trade 
secrets” will unfold from unexpected sources. 

A large supply of chisels, riflers and rasps is desir- 
able, certainly, but most sculptors will admit that a very 
few, simple tools are sufficient to bring forth the idea 
which genuinely must find expression. Drawing on the 
wood with chalk gives the first rough indication by which 
the tool may be guided. Keeping the idea flexible, think- 
ing and visualizing, as the work unfolds, will keep it 
alive and creative. It will permit of changing the design 
in order to utilize some particularly interesting grain 
discovered in the process—a freedom which copying 
from a clay model does not allow. 

For the beginner, one of the best woods to start with 
is mahogany which works easily with a sharp chisel. 
Lignum vitae, on the other hand, is extremely likely to 
chip pieces from a chisel when used with a mallet. Chis- 
eling on this wood must therefore be done carefully by 
hand. However, it may be easily shaped with rasp and 
with burrs used in a rotary tool. Care should be used 
so that the rotary tool does not jump and cut into the 
wood inadvertently. It is wise to get the feel and the 
mastery of the tool, by moving it around while it is 
cutting before actual work is begun. 


Pains taken with lignum vitae is rewarded by a beau- 
tiful satiny finish, obtainable simply by the use of sand- 
paper and wax. Both lignum vitae and African black- 
wood can be found with the sapwood intact. This sap- 
wood is very light, contrasting sharply with the black 
wood, and is sufficiently hard for the carver’s tools, so 
that by careful planning the design may be executed in 
two colors. 

Walnut is a hard wood, but it works very well and also 
takes a beautiful finish. Apple wood is especially satis- 
factory for bleaching, but difficult to cure without check- 
ing—-a circumstance which unfortunately limits the size 
of the piece to be obtained from a good-sized log. 

Burls, particularly red-wood burls, are frequently full 
of soft spots, which may be saved by hardening them 











An animated motif of budding magnolias, done in an unknown 
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for ite lf oodworker 


BY WILLIAM H. MUIR 


with several very thin coats of shellac. Allow twenty-four 
haurs for the shellac to dry thoroughly and, if careful 
eafving shows that the shellac has not penetrated these 
e@ky places, repeat the process. 

n my recent work with plant forms, I have grown 
nigny plants, collected seed-pods, nuts and leaves from 
flf@wers, trees and weeds. Making sketches and studies of 
thtse and leaving them in sight around the studio helps 
tol familiarize me with them, to visualize and dramatize 
th-m into form. I find also that keeping several carvings 
ulider way at once and putting a piece aside now and 
thtn, allows the idea to clarify. Approached later on, it 
isfeen with a fresh look. A clear mental picture certainly 
st@mulates tools and fingers to achieve their task with a 
minimum of effort and a maximum of satisfaction. 


Holder of bleached applewood, from poppy seed pod. 


wn poood burl, is William Muir’s choice for this flower-holder. Flowering eucalyptus leaves and seeds in black walnut. 
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Glazes from plant ash 


Herbert Sanders used garden weed in glaze for pitchers—bronze green with gold, creamy white with silver tones. 








BY HERBERT H. SANDERS 


Director School for American Craftsmen 


n all the broad field of the hand arts the potter’s craft 
if is probably the most fertile for experimentation with 
native materials. Regardless of the craftsman’s location 
on the face of the globe, there always are abundant ma- 
terials at hand to be used for interesting and profitable 
discovery. 

In the desert are to be found many natural deposits, 
such as alkalis, rocks and clays. At the ocean’s rim and 
on river banks are shells, seaweeds, sand and pebbles of 
many kinds. The plains provide wheat hulls and straw; 
the Southern States, rice hulls. Mountainous regions offer 
volcanic ash, obsidian, granite or scoria which are iden- 
tical in origin and similar in composition. Garden weeds 
and lawn clippings are available at almost any spot. 

The use of various plant or wood ashes as glaze ma- 
terial has been singled out for specific consideration 
here. These ashes, as a glaze material, are easy to pre- 
pare and probably the least expensive of any material 
at the potter’s disposal. 

Throughout two years of experimenting with vegetable 
ash, it was found that there frequently is considerable 
difference between the ashes of the leaves of a certain 
plant or tree and those from the bark or heartwood, or 
even from twigs and branches. If the petter wishes to 
work with these materials in a technical or scientific way, 
it would be advisable to have both qualitative and quan- 
titative chemical analyses of the various ashes before 
putting them to use. After the ashes have been analyzed, 
they can be used in much the same manner as a feldspar. 
The main difficulty with this approach is that an analysis 
is expensive and very few craftsmen can afford this ex- 
pense. 

This type of material can, however, provide an inter- 
esting basis for experimentation even though it has not 
been analyzed. Bernard Leach, in “A Potter’s Book,” 
gives some very interesting information on approximate 
general analyses and performance qualities of various 
types of vegetable materials. In two years of trying out 
a variety of vegetable ashes idigenous to Santa Clara 
County in California, some very interesting results were 
secured which could probably be considered as introduc- 
ing a regional quality into the craft. 

For those interested in experimenting with vegetable 
ashes, the following procedure is suggested: In the selec- 
tion of materials to be used, care should be taken to 
avoid long-dead or rotten wood. The material may be 
cut when green and stored in a sheltered place until 
thoroughly dry. In burning the materials, an appropriate 
container should be selected—possibly a ten-gallon gar- 
bage or ash can with a wire basket suspended inside the 
container. This basket can be made of wire-cloth, with 
half-inch spaces between the wires. Holes, one-inch in 
diameter, should be cut in the side of the container to 
provide sufficient air for complete combustion. 

The materials are then burned in the basket which per- 
mits the ash to drop through into the can. After a sufh- 
cient quantity of vegetable matter has burned, the ashes 
should be thoroughly washed, through repeated water 
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baths, until all soluble materials have been removed. As 
soon as the water used in washing the ashes has no taste 
they are thoroughly washed and, after drying, are ready 
for use. 

Following are the compositions of several glazes using 
vegetable ash as a large part of their composition. All 
of these glazes were applied to Garden City Stoneware 
body and fired to cone 9. 

No. 1. Eucalyptus leaf ashes, 50 percent; nepheline 
syenite, 25 percent; Keystone spar, 25 percent. Produces 
an excellent transparent mat of grayish-tan color. 

No. 2. Apricot wood ashes, 50 percent; Keystone 
spar, 50 percent; copper carbonate, 2 percent. Gives a 
bright, gun metal-green glaze. 

No. 3. Garden weed ashes, 50 percent; nepheline sy- 
enite, 50 percent. Makes a transparent mat with excellent 
over all crackle of uniform texture. 

No. 4. Kelp ash, 50 percent; nepheline, 50 percent. 
This will produce a superior, opaque crystalline mat, 
cream-colored, with silvery sheen. 

No. 5. Walnut and prune wood ash, 50 percent; 
nepheline syenite, 25 percent; Minpro feldspar, 25 per- 
cent; lobanum, 5 percent. Gives an opaque cream-gray 
mat with circular white flecks. This glaze has a tendency 
to flow. 

The above suggestions will provide merely a starting- 
point for further research. It is not necessary, however, 
to adhere rigidly to the type of ashes used or to nephe- 
line syenite as an additional material. These constituents 
have proved interesting to work with and seem to work 
well together. There are many materials that will com- 
bine well with ashes and give excellent results. New 
combinations of materials with ashes, plus a wider tem- 
perature range in firing, promise much in worth while 
results for those interested in exploring this field. 





Stoneware with mesembryanthemum glaze by Sanders. 
Photos by George Stone, San Jose, California. 
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Light-weight, hand-woven Shetlands for country clothes. 
Fabrics courtesy of Hunt and Winterbotham. 


Clothes and the 


Phere is nothing new about hand-weaving of fabrics 

for clothing. It takes its place with the earliest crafts 
of implement-making, shelter-making and vessel-making. 
It evolved as naturally as man’s desire to cover his body 
with a material other than the skins of animals. It satis- 
fied the desire for something better suited to his chang- 
ing life. The elemental sense of personal adornment was 
an impetus to progress in the craft, as was the urge for 
individual expression in dressing to attract. An awaken- 
ing of caste consciousness gave further impetus; weaves, 
colors, and patterns were contrived to serve as labels to 
identify one family or tribe from another. 

Centuries and civilizations later, these original primi- 
tive needs for clothing fabric are as valid as ever. De- 
spite the invention of the power-loom, the particular 
worth of the hand-loomed fabric remains unquestioned. 
Granted that in this age the hand-loom is an archaic ma- 
chine. Due to this archaic overtone, the hand-weaver is 
often at a loss to answer an ever-recurring question; 
“Why do you spend hours in weaving so limited an 
amount when a mill can turn out yards in a second?” 
The answer must concern itself with quality, and, since 
quality is an abstract word meaning degree of excel- 
lence, add the word superior and the hand-weaver's rea- 
son for being is at once apparent. 

The power-loom is an upstart, scarcely more than a 
hundred years old. First it was invented to produce quan- 
tity. That primary purpose is still paramount. Quality, 
though often present, remains a secondary issue. Reverse 
the sequence and the logical pursuit of the hand-weaver 
is made clear. A field is exclusively his—to work for 
superior quality and unique style. Let us examine the 
weavers qualifications to see if he is capable of filling 
the job. He must be a master-weaver or perhaps we 
should call him a designer-weaver. We will assume that 
he excels in actual weaving technique, and in his ability 
to design or create style without copying a trend. He 
must have a knowledge of spinning processes. He must 
know classification and count of yarn essential in visual- 
izing fabric in terms of weight and drape. He must have 
a sound knowledge of color in all its phases including its 
optical structure as well as the chemical application of 
color in the dyeing process. For certainly the designer- 
weaver should have the masterful control of color that 
only his own dyeing can give him. Otherwise he is forced 
to compromise his design in conforming to a limited 
range of available yarns. 

Apart from the technical background, the weaver must 
have integrity. If he is to create fabric of superior qual- 
ity, he will use only superior yarns. To color them, he 
will use the best dyes and dye assistants. He must be able 
to guarantee by proper tests their quality of fastness. 
In the field of weaving for apparel, he must weave cloth 
that can be cut, sewn and worn, always aware that the 
tailor is his best friend or severest critic. 

Now that we have our weaver equipped with ample 
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Handweaver BY JOHN RALPH GEDDIS 


technique and a code of ethics, let us see what elements 
are in his favor that will allow him to compete for busi- 
ness in a complex economy. 

The element of time deserves consideration. A design- 
er-weaver has to throw time to the winds to fill a special 
order. For example, take the illustrated fabric with the 
nubbly weft. Specifications were for six yards of coating 
material that would have a rough and heavy look, irreg- 
ular in spin, and uneven in color nuance. At the same 
time it had to be as soft as cashmere and as light in 
weight. Samples woven of various machine-spun yarns 
did not satisfy because the yarns were too regularly 
irregular. Yarns spun on a wheel failed to fill the re- 
quirements because the twist necessary to control the 
bulk of wool rendered the yarn stiff and heavy. Finally 
the primitive spindle was tried and by such a sensitive 
method the proper yarn was spun. Two months of full 
working days were devoted to the spinning alone. Add 
time for skein-dyeing, setting up the loom, weaving, 
fulling and finishing, and the resulting fabric is of a 
quality impossible to duplicate in the time-clock econ- 
omy of a mill. 

In the field of color, the designer-weaver, dyeing his 
own yarns, can score another triumph over the machine 
age. Textile mills generally follow the trend of color- 
stylists of the world of fashion and restrict their output 
to the season’s fashion shades. The designer-weaver can 
offer his clientele an unlimited range of color harmonies, 
chosen to compliment the individual. This aspect of 
weaving for apparel is a distinctly gratifying one. 

Frequently the whole matter of color selection is left 
to the weaver, with the buyer saying, “You know better 
than I what color | should wear.” Others come to place 
their orders with an example of the desired color, some- 





Handwoven fabrics of handspun wool, exhibited by Ged- 
dis and Martin at the Santa Barbara Museum of Art. 


times found in nature—the yellow of mimosa, or the 
gray-green of the olive leaf. Still others bring a repro- 
duction of a Corot to describe a plum tone, or an Italian 
primitive to define a blue. With the yarns dyed in vary- 
ing intensities, fabric can be woven that will possess a 
subtle, luminous character quite akin to nature or to a 
master painter. Color so individually focused thrives in 
the weaver’s ivory tower. It would surely find no place 
in the dye-house of a textile mill. 

Scarcity, that “limited edition” quality, is a distinct 
help to the weaver in finding a market and commanding 
a price for his fabric. Here again is a niche wholly re- 
served for the hand-weaver. It is ludicrous to think of 
all the forces of a mill set into action to produce six 
or seven yards of fabric. On the other hand, a limited 
yardage can be done by the hand-weaver, with a profit, 
for a client who is always willing to pay a little extra 
for the secure feeling of complete individuality. The 
added value that rarity gives is universal and timeless. 
The desire to own or wear something unique is not lim- 
ited to any one level of society. It is sharply true in this 
over-standardized age, as witnessed by the extremes re- 
sorted to by style-setters to attract attention. With due 
credit to Shakespeare’s ever timely wisdom, a fitting 
motto for all to see over a weaver’s door is: 


“Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 
But not expressed in fancy; rich, not gaudy: 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man.” 


Still another quality, again elemental because it ap- 
peals to the sense of touch, is the “hand” or feel of the 
cloth. Again in this respect the hand-woven product can 
surpass that of the mill. The feel of cloth is as important 
as its drape, its color, or its pattern. Contrary to mill 
practice, which imparts the desired feel by chemical for- 
mula in a finishing process, the feel should be designed 
at the start. In perfectionist vein, the feel is inherent in 
the yarn and should be guarded in every cloth-making 
process. Only a designer-weaver, himself the complete 
mill from skeining to scouring, can give such careful 
supervision. 

Proof that such a perfectionist attitude is warranted 
can be seen in another quality which gives handwoven 
clothing fabric further preference. It is durability. No 
chemicals or sizes are needed to strengthen the warp. A 
shuttle thrown with a sensitive touch replaces a power 
driven touch. A sensitive beat weds the warp and weft 
instead of a powerful beat. None of the life expectancy 
of the yarn is spent before it becomes cloth. 

The intent here is not to show that “the old ways are 
the best ways.” It is not to imply that all power-loomed 
fabric is shoddy and all hand-woven fabric superlative. 
Contrariwise, much power-loomed fabric is superior to 
shoddy fabric woven by hand. Rather the intent is to give 
evidence of particular qualities in which a hand-weaver 
can excel and thereby find, justify, and keep his archaic 
place in a fiercely competitive world. 
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Know a craftsman by his tools 


Then, as to your punches, 
you must have no end of these. 
CELLINI 


[' is literally true that the chasing enthusiast never has 
enough chasing punches. The craftsman who does 
much chasing speaks of his “collection” of punches and, 
like all true collectors, he keeps adding to it. No matter 
how large it becomes, situations are constantly arising 
where a punch of a slightly different size or shape is 
needed and the collection grows and grows. 

The amateur may start out with punches filed from 
nails. These can be a good makeshift but they are hardly 
the tools of a craftsman. As he progresses, he realizes 
that he needs something more substantial and, at this 
point, he usually goes out and buys a set of punches at 
a supply house. 

Punches can be purchased in a good quality of tool 
steel but, like most commercial tools, require some re- 
touching. The manufacturer knows how to make tools 
but he knows little or nothing about using them, with 
the result that the fine points are often sacrificed. In com- 
mercial punches, this shows itself in sharp punch faces. 

Sharp faces are proper on stamping punches which 
the craftsman uses to imprint letters, numerals or simple 
repeat designs upon his work but they cannot be toler- 
ated on chasing punches. 

A chasing punch is an extension of the hammer. It 
will be helpful always to think of it as a surrogate, act- 
ing for the hammer in places where the hammer itself 


cannot go. It should possess all of the qualifications of 
a good hammer. The surface we aim at making with it is 
a hammered surface. Therefore-all sharp edges must be 
worked over and removed with a fine oil stone or emery 
cloth before it becomes a useful tool. 

After buying an assortment of punches, the craftsman’s 
next realization is that commercial punches are not avail- 
able to cover all his needs and, to get anywhere, he must 
make his own. 

It is of very little use for him either to buy or make a 
quantity of punches in advance of his needs for he never 
knows exactly what those needs will be. He will find that 
he has provided himself with a number of punches for 
which he never has any use while he still lacks punches 
to cover his special requirements. 

If he is practical he will begin by buying or making 
a few of the punches most commonly used, such as 
straight and curved line punches and flat planishing 
punches. Then he will keep on hand a number of blanks 
to be made up as needed. 

At first he may have to interrupt his work frequently 
to make a new punch. But it will be very much worth 
while and these interruptions will come less often as 
his personal collection of punches grows. 

The blanks for making these punches may be made out 
of drill rod or tool steel, either round or square stock. 
Square stock is to be preferred, however, as a square 
shank is more easily controlled by the fingers than a 
round one. 





Facing the “business” ends of a selected assortment of chasing punches from the personal collection of Mr. Eichner. 
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BY LAURITS CHRISTIAN EICHNER 


Drill rod comes in convenient three-foot lengths and 
in almost any desired thickness from 1/16" to 1”. Round 
drill rod can be found in almost any hardware store. 
Square drill rod is obtainable but it is harder to find. 
Although drill rod, as a material, is inferior to tool steel, 
it is entirely suitable for making punches. 

Tool steel does not come in the same variety of sizes 
as drill rod and a stock length is 12’ to 14’, but square 
tool steel is readily obtainable. In deciding which ma- 
terial to use, the craftsman, as is so often the case, must 
be guided by his own circumstances. 

In making a punch the size of the material used is nat- 
urally determined by the size of the face desired and it 
may vary anywhere from 14" to 5¢”". 

A good length for a punch is 414". If shorter it is 
awkward to handle while a punch that is too long may 
vibrate when struck with the hammer and numb the 
fingers holding it. 

In designing a punch, it is worth while to give atten- 
tion to the shape of the shank. The easiest way is to 
form the end of the rod to the desired shape without 
doing anything further to the shank. This will work but 
it is only a makeshift and it will not satisfy a skilled 
hand. The punch must be heavy in the middle and taper- 
ing towards both ends. The thickening in the center les- 
sens vibration. 

How this shape is attained is immaterial. The simplest 
and most direct way is to forge it in the fire but it may 
be turned to shape in the lathe or simply held in the vise 
and filed. The end which is struck with the hammer is 
bevelled to retard mushrooming. 

For chasing concave surfaces, the face of the punch 
must have a convex curvature. If it is to be used on a 
convex surface, it is invariably flat with all edges rounded 
off. 

The end of the punch may be round, oval, square, dia- 
mond-shaped or any other shape which may answer the 
purpose in special circumstances. For example, with 
some manipulation, an oval-shaped tool might serve in 
a pear-shaped recess but a pear-shaped tool might con- 
ceivably do better. 

Often a surface is decorated with a design or lettering 
chased in outline. For such outlines punches of every 
variety are needed from bold, straight lines to delicate, 
sharp curves. 

A straight line punch looks very much like a chisel 
with two faces coming together to form the working 
edge, except that in the chisel the angle is steep and the 
cutting edge sharp, while the working edge of the punch 
is blunt and the angle wide—somewhere between 45°- 
90°. The greater the angle, the less it penetrates the 
material to give a certain width of line. 

The choice of angle is not unimportant as it is one 
of the factors which gives character to the craftsman’s 
work. The character of the chasing shows to better ad- 
vantage in the shallow groove made with a wide angle 
punch than in the deeper groove with the narrow angle. 





for the Metalworker 





If the line is to hold a filling, such as enamel or niello, 
a punch with a narrow angle should be used. 

Whatever the width of angle chosen, it should be fairly 
uniform throughout all the punches in one set. Other- 
wise the line will not be uniform as the change is made 
from one punch to another. It is worth some experi- 
mentation to find the angle which gives the most expres- 
sive line and stick to it throughout. 

For chasing curves a curved line punch is used with 
an end face which is convex on one side and straight 
on the other. This comes as a surprise to most beginners 
who expect to find it shaped like a crescent or a hollow 
curve. On a little reflection it will be seen that a hollow 
curve on the end of the punch will produce a curved line 
only when following a line of like curvature. It is rather 
a stamp, reproducing its own radius while the curved 
tool with the flat side can be used over a wide range of 
curvatures, 

Often it is desirable to make a punch whose head is 
larger than the shank. This may easily be done in the 
fire by heating and heading one end. In the blacksmith 
shop this process of thickening and shortening the end 
is called “upsetting.” 

The ends of a punch are hardened independently. This 
can be done as described in the February issue of “Craft 
Horizons” under hammer-making. 

Small punches may be hardened in an ordinary Bun- 
sen burner; larger ones may require more heat. The 
business end is drawn to a brown color. The opposite end 
is drawn to a blue color. This will leave it hard enough 
to retard mushrooming without nicking the head of the 
chasing hammer, which has itself been drawn to a straw 
or light brown. 

The punch is finished according to the purpose for 
which it is made. If for repoussé on polished surfaces, 
the punch itself must be highly polished. Where this is 
unnecessary, a punch that has been finished with a fine 
grade of emery cloth is much easier to handle as it does 
not have the same tendency to slip. 

After his punches are made, the efficient worker will 
not keep them in elaborate metal containers with drawers 
or compartments. These squirrel boxes are for hoarding 
only. Tools for use should always be kept in the open 
where they may be seen at a glance and reached by 
merely stretching out the hand. The best way to keep 
chasing punches is in ordinary tin cans sorted according 
to type—straight line punches in one can, planishing 
punches in another. The cans should be low enough to 
permit the punch faces to stick up for easy selection. 
This makes for comfort in working and will have its 
effect on the finished piece. 

As his collection of punches grows, and his containers 
continue to fill up with clusters of slender tools, the 
craftsman’s satisfaction grows also. But never let him 
think that some day he will have all the punches he 
needs, for as long as he works at his craft, that day will 
never come. 
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PREVAILING WINDS 


BY FRANCES WRIGHT CAROE Director of America Hous: 


This section of Crart Horizons is solely fo, the prac- 
ticing craftsmen whose incomes are in part or wholly 
derived from the sale of their hand work. No punches are 
pulled, for here are met the realities of dollars and cents 
which are as sharp as a cutting tool, as tricky as a glaze, 
intricate as a loom dressing, as manipulative as silver, 
as smooth as molten crystal, and completely fickle as to 


color, form, and function. 


Retail 

The first quarter of 1948 has been uneventful. In 
many cases sales have not been as good as last year’s, 
but there is nothing to be alarmed about. Shopkeepers 
are trimming their sails to meet a decrease in sales by 
increasing efficiency in operation and by using great care 
and discrimination in merchandising. Easter came early 
this year and was preceded by bad weather which did not 
stimulate sales. Weather is a factor in its effect upon 
sales—sometimes it seems a perpetual alibi when busi- 
ness is off. To a certain extent, however, it does affect 
selling. Take this past Easter for example: It was unusu- 
ally early—March 28—and weather during the month 
of March, at best, is normally not too pleasant. This 
year, even from Christmas on, it was particularly bad. 
This affects the customers. They are not in the mood for 
“dressing up” their surroundings or for gift-giving and 
bad weather definitely keeps them at home, waiting for 
a “better day” to go shopping. 


Wholesale 

Business in the wholesale market has been a hopeful 
sign. The buying has been heavier than last year. The 
first quarter of 1947 was not very good because inven- 
tories were too high and buyers were very cautious. On 
the other hand, it is to be expected this year that the 
wholesale market will be steady and good, particularly 
in quality merchandise. Spring buying is over; summer 
buying will be light. Remember that samples of articles 
for fall and Christmas must be ready not later than the 
first of July. Christmas cards are usually submitted in 
May and June. 

Remember that the fall months supply the time for 
the greatest volume of sales in gift articles. If you are 
to realize an adequate yearly income you must use the 
market to its fullest. Do not procrastinate and think the 
summer business is going to suffice, for when late fall 
comes, you will find you have been mistaken and then 


it will be too late. Only through wholesale—that is, by 
getting orders early enough to enable you to turn out a 
lucrative quantity—can you benefit. 


Styling 

It seems appropriate at this time to mention a craft 
the making of toys—which is greatly neglected in this 
country. Toys cover a wide field and the fall months are 
definitely the months when they should go on sale. All 
manufactured toys for Christmas sales are exhibited in 
wholesale showrooms in May, because the orders are so 
large that the manufacturers must have time to fill them. 
The business of toy-making, which is a very large one, is 
completely controlled by manufacturers in this country. 
It is from Europe and other foreign countries that the 
truly amusing and delightful toys come. American toys, 
on the other hand, are highly-mechanized and imagina- 
tive. 

It seems likely the answer to our lack of supply is the 
usual one: we cannot compete with the prices of articles 
that come from foreign markets. To a certain extent this 
is true, but there is plenty of room for competition. It 
takes ingenuity, imagination and skill. If these three 
qualities are properly combined, a foreign market will 
not interfere. 

We might throw out a few hints for toy-makers to 
consider. 1. Do not try to copy foreign merchandise. Cre- 
ate your own toys from your own observation and expe- 
rience and use the finest workmanship and most appro- 
priate materials in executing them. 2. In styling a toy, 
remember that a child is going to play with it and that 
he reacts mainly through seeing and feeling. It is doubt- 
ful whether very little children react at all to form, 
unless it is in relation to the feel of the toy. No doubt 
embellishments, details in form, materials added—as 
button-eyes on stuffed toys—do enhance the attractive- 
ness of a toy. But at the same time they offer a perfect 
opportunity for the child to mutilate the toy. A child 
strips a toy very quickly to its bare essentials. His affec- 
tion seems unaffected by the tattered result. In styling a 
toy, the craftsman is challenged by the need to make it 
simple enough not to be destroyed by its owner, yet de- 
tailed enough to be attractive to the adults who buy the 
toys. 

Following are some caiegories in toys: Trains, ani- 
mals—jig-sawed or stuffed; blocks, rag books, rocking- 
horses, pull toys, puzzles, novelty toys that have move- 
ment; boats, wagons and trucks, games. 

Special mention should be made of dolls and acces- 
sories, such as doll houses and furniture. There is such 
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tremendous interest in these and they provide such great 
opportunity to craftsmen that “Craft Horizons,” in this 
issue, has devoted two articles to them: “Collectors’ 
Dolls” for the needleworker’s section and “Pocket-Size 
Period Pieces,” by Duncan Munro, on the making and 
furnishing of doll houses. 

There is no limit in the use of materials for toys. They 
cannot, of course, be too expensive and yet should in no 
way compete with the manufactured article. There is 
nothing in the crafts so challenging to the imagination, 
in design and in the use of materials, as toys. 


Personals 

We know of a charming old house with outbuildings, 
all suitable for a home workshop. It is part of the main 
street of a New England village. It is not on the open 
market but the owners would dispose of it to a craftsman 
who would love it as a home and use it as a workshop. 
Only those able to finance it and develop it should 
apply. “Craft Horizons” will open negotiations for those 
interested. 

Henry Bollman is in the news again. He has prepared 
a series of radio transcriptions entitled “The Crafts- 
men’s Club,” a weekly forum devoted to the various 
crafts. These transcriptions are available to local stations 
all over the United States and, once they get going, 
should be most popular. 

We wish to acknowledge the letters received in re- 
sponse to our suggestion that we keep a file of craftsmen 
available for positions. As we stated, we are not acting 
as an employment agency. We expect to keep a file of 
the names so that they may be available to those seeking 
skilled craftsmen as there is not such a list in existence 
at this time. 

John Ralph Geddis, author of the article on hand- 
weaving for apparel, in this issue of “Craft Horizons,” 
and Francois Martin, recently moved their Theatre of 
Puppets, weave-shop and painting studio from Dartmouth, 
Massachusetts, to their new location on historic San 
Marcos Pass in the mountains outside of Santa Barbara, 
California. Their fabrics, paintings, metalwork and pup- 
pets have just finished a first showing in the Santa Bar- 
bara Art Museum and are currently on exhibit in the 
Pasadena Art Institute. 





Henry Varnum Poor’s ceramic portrait in subtle colors. 
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NEWS of the American 


Craftsmen’s Educational Council 


Exhibitions 

The exhibition on Liturgical Arts planned for March 
was postponed for a year. In its place was held “Dolls 
and Their Dwellings, An Exhibition for Those Who Are 
Ever Young.” Enchanting dolls’ houses, a country store, 
an old barn and stable, a collection of old dolls of dif- 
ferent types and the dolls of six moderns were shown. 
Four experts on dolls spoke during the four weeks of 
the exhibition. We are deeply grateful to all those who 
made the exhibition such a success for we have rarely 
had one which met greater public acceptance and it has 
made us realize again that the spirit of youth never dies. 

Beginning April 7, Mr. William Muir showed his wood 
sculptured containers. The collection consisted of 30 
pieces in which many different woods were used. Stylized 
and imaginative development of plant forms were basic 
to each design and the work showed high technical skill 
and creative ability. Dried flower arrangements by mem- 
bers of Garden Clubs in a number of these containers 
were a high point in the exhibition. The public voted on 
these and one of the containers was offered as a prize to 
the winner. 

“From the Raw Material to the Finished Yarn,” our 
May exhibition, was designed to show the composition 
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of nature's fibres, wool, cotton, linen, ramie and silk. 
Staged with the help of industrial groups and supply 
houses, it was of real educational value to weavers and 
public alike. A fascinating angle of the exhibition was 
a demonstration of the spinning process of Angora wool 
from the live rabbit, staged by the Angora Wool Co. 

The summer exhibition which will be open from early 
in June to early September will show the work of the 
students of the School for American Craftsmen in a 
“Unit for Modern Living.” The gallery will be converted 
into such a unit with every piece—furniture, drapes, 
pottery and silver—designed and executed by the stu- 
dents themselves. 


Miscellany 

Marked maps showing routes to interesting craft tours 
will be ready by June Ist and will be sent on request. 

The new catalogue of the School for American Crafts- 
men is now available and may be had by writing either 
to “Craft Horizons” or Alfred University. 

The pamphlet, “The Craftsman Sells His Wares—An 
Introduction to Pricing and Marketing,” is receiving 
wide distribution and meeting with an excellent response. 


It sells for 30c. 


Library 

“Plastic Craft,” by Ernest DeWick and John H. 
Cooper. Published by The Macmillan Company, price 
$5.00. This is the first comprehensive book on plastics 
we have seen. Six plastics suitable for home workshops 
are carefully described and analysed. Twenty working 
operations are covered. The book is well-illustrated 
throughout. It should be invaluable to anyone wishing 
to experiment with or understand the methods to be used 
with plastics. 

“How to Make Pottery and Ceramic Sculpture,” by 
Julia Hamlin Duncan and Victor D’Amico. Published by 
the Museum of Modern Art, price $2.50. This book is a 
real guide for the beginner who wishes to develop his 
skills in the first principles of the use of clay. The proc- 
esses in coil building, the use of slabs and the modeling 
of small figures are ably described and the processes 
illustrated clearly and with force. It does not cover 
throwing or turning on the wheel, and glazing and firing 
are only touched on in an elementary way. 

“Persian Art,” recently issued by Studio Publications, 
price $2.00, is a fascinating compilation of illustrations 
and comments on the textiles of Persia with a section 
showing materials which have found their inspiration 
from the Museum collections. Profusely illustrated in 
color and black and white, this is a book to own. Owing 
to its size and format we cannot mail it out to our mem- 
bers but it will be at their disposal in the gallery. 


Coming Events 

The Second National Silversmith Workshop Confer- 
ence for teachers will be held again this year, August 2 
to 27, at the Rhode Island School for Design under the 
auspices of Handy & Harman. Attendance will be limited 
to twelve teachers, to be chosen by a top committee of 
selection. The course will be taught by Baron Erik 
Fleming, Court Silversmith to His Majesty the King of 
Sweden. This course is one of the outstanding craft 
events of the year and the thanks of the craftsmen of 
America should go out to Handy & Harman for their 
constructive action. 


The summer workshop of crafts and community recre- 
ation is announced for June 14 to July 21, by Pi Beta 
Phi of the University of Tennessee, to be held at Gatlin- 
burg. Courses specialize in community recreation, tex- 
tiles and jewelry. For further information write to Miss 
Ruth Dyer, Director Pi Beta Phi School, Gatlinburg, 
Tenn. 

The Society of Vermont Craftsmen announces new 
summer classes to be held in the Fletcher Farm in Proc- 
torsville, Vt., in July and August. Write Mrs. Frances 
A. Bush, Brandon, Vt., for particulars. 

“Furniture of Today” is on view at the Rhode Island 
School of Design in Providence during April and May. 
One hundred pieces of furniture designed by 31 artists 
have been loaned by manufacturers and importers. A 
fully illustrated catalogue may be had by writing the 
school. Price, including postage, 55c. 

The third annual Exhibition of the Pennsylvania Guild 
of Craftsmen will be held in the new Arts & Crafts Cen- 
ter, Fifth and Shady Avenues, Pittsburgh, May 15 
through June 13. This is the first time this exhibition— 
always of outstanding interest—has been held in Pitts- 
burgh. 

The doll houses shown in this issue of “Craft Hori- 
zons,” together with others, will be on exhibit at some 
later date in The Early American Museum and Village 
Street which Mrs. J. Watson Webb is developing at 
Shelburne, Vermont. 


NEWS of the American 


Craftsmen’s Cooperative Council 


America House 

America House has shown during the spring a most 
interesting collection of new hand-blocked and screened 
fabrics, many of them from Dan Cooper’s studios. In 
addition, new and lovely glass has added a fresh note 
to merchandise. 

Mrs. Caroe, Director, and Mrs. Eastmead, Wholesale 
Manager, toured the Southwest and the West Coast dur- 
ing April, meeting craftsmen and surveying craft or- 
ganizations and shops. The results of the trip will un- 
doubtedly be reflected in our shop windows in the fall. 


Annual Meeting 

May 12, a day of unusual activity. These notes antici- 
pate the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Amer- 
ican Craftsmen’s Cooperative Council as a day of meet- 
ings, greetings and exchange of information. It is the 
one day of the year when New York City craftsmen play 
hosts to the members of our affliated groups and it is 
always looked forward to with pleasure. The plans were 
as follows: From 10:30 to 12, a conducted tour of in- 
dividual or group workshops. Among these were the 
shops of Miss Adda Husted-Andersen, silversmith; Miss 
Carol Janeway, ceramist; Mr. Paul Lobel, silversmith ; 
Mr. Frank Lee, enamelist and the Phelps Associates, 
leather. Lunch at the Pen & Brush Club, 16 East 10th 
St., preceded by the annual meeting and followed by a 
panel discussion on “Production for a Living,” led by 
eminent craftsmen. Buffet supper for the out-of-town 











guests at the home of Mrs. Webb, followed by a recep- 
tion and viewing of the exhibition at America House. 
The actions of the stockholders will be recorded in the 
August issue. 


Craft Horizons 


We announce with pleasure three new members of our 
Editorial Board to take the place of Dorothea Castles, 
who resigned because she no longer lives in New York, 
and of Patricia Brown, who was married in Russia last 
June to an American press representative. Their help on 
the board was inestimable and our gratitude will always 
be theirs. 

The new members are Frederica Barach, Polly Lada- 
Mocarski and Robert Beverly Hale. Mrs. Barach has had 
a varied editorial and publishing background and was 
at one time editor of the “Golden Book” magazine. Mrs. 
Lada-Mocarski is an accomplished book-binder. She 
studied in Leipzig with Prof. Ignatz Wiemeler and in 
London with the late Mr. Douglas Cockerell. More re- 
cently she took a course in gold-tooling with M. May- 
lander in Paris. Mr. Hale is instructor in life-drawing 
and lecturer on anatomy at the Art Students League of 
New York. He is an editorial associate of “Art News,” a 
director of the American Fine Arts Society and of the 
Fontainebleau Schools of Music and Art. 

New to the masthead of “Craft Horizons,” but not new 
as an editorial associate, is Lea Van Puymbroeck Miller, 
a well-known textile expert and Assistant Professor of 
Design at the University of California, in Berkeley. We 
consider ourselves fortunate indeed in having the advice 
of people of such noteworthy ability. 

Laurits Christian Eichner has had an excellent fan 
mail in response to his article in the November issue of 
“Craft Horizons,” on the making of hammers. These 
Mr. Eichner has been happy to answer personally. The 
authors of our articles are always glad to answer ques- 
tions whenever possible. 


ACTIVITIES 


of the Affiliated Groups 


THE ASSOCIATION OF MAINE CRAFTSMEN held 
its first exhibition at the University of Maine in Orono 
during Farm & Home Week, April 6 to 8. The interest 
shown by members during their first year’s activities cul- 
minated in this exhibition which showed fine work and 
brought many customers, including buyers from a num- 
ber of gift shops. A well attended meeting of the Asso- 
ciation was held Tuesday morning, April 6, just prior 
to the opening of the exhibition. 


THE CATSKILL ARTS & CRAFTS GUILD held suc- 
cessful classes all winter in spite of the unusual condi- 
tions of snow and ice. Thursday evenings were given to 
tray and easel painting. Mrs. Bertha Seaman and Mrs. 
Camilla demonstrated metal repoussé work in February. 
The painting classes Friday nights were well attended. 
Several members have visited New York art functions 
and all members are looking forward to a lecture on 
“Art Appreciation” by the Rev. Father Jerome Prison of 
Mt. Saint Anthony’s Seminary. 


THE SOCIETY OF CONNECTICUT CRAFTSMEN is 
holding a series of sales. The first came March 30 to 
April 3 at the YWCA in Stamford. Daily demonstrations 
added color and variety to the exhibition which was 
sponsored by the YWCA under the direction of Miss 
Ellen Thomsen. Resort centers will have summer sales. 
Individual Connecticut craftsmen have shown their work 
at the New England Main Street set up by the New 
Haven Railroad in the Grand Central Terminal. All sales 





Glass by Baccarat, France. Loaned by the Worcester Royal Porcelain Co., to the Cooper Union Museum, 
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Roster of the 
affiliated Craft Groups 


AFFILIATED GROUPS 


ASSOCIATED HANDWEAVERS, Mr. Roger Millen, 440 South Jackson 
Street, Media, Pennsylvania 


CATSKILL ARTS & CRAFTS LEAGUE, Mrs. Percy W. Decker, 11 Pros- 
pect Avenue, Catskill, New York 


CONNECTICUT SOCIETY OF crarTsmeN, Mr. W. S. Dakin, 21 Oak 
Street, Hartford, Connecticut 


THE DETROIT HANDWEAVERS’ cuILD, Mrs. Nellie Sargent Johnson. 
12489 Mendota Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


PENNSYLVANIA GUILD OF CraFTsmeN, Mr. Roy Helton, Box 5, Har 
risburg, Pa. 


PUTNAM COUNTY PRODUCTS, Mrs. Norma Crawley, Garrison, New 


York 


SOUTHERN HIGHLAND HANDICRAFT GUILD, Miss Margaret Decker, 
Box 7007, Asheville, North Carolina 


SOUTHERN HIGHLANDERS, INcC., Mr. Robert G. Hart, 610 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


SARANAC LAKE STUDY & cRAFT cuILD, Mr. W. Stearns, Saranac 


Lake, New York 


VERMONT ARTS & CRAFTS service, Miss Ruth W. Coburn, State 
House, Montpelier, Vermont 


VERMONT CRAFTSMEN, Mrs. Carroll Bush, Brandon, Vt. 
VERMONT CGuILD, Mr. Vrest Orton, Weston, Vermont 


VILLA HANDCRAFTS, Mrs. William Brigham, 460 Rochambeau Ave- 
nue, Providence, Rhode Island 


WOMAN'S NATIONAL FARM & GARDEN ASSOCIATION, Mrs. Truman F. 
Barbier, 24502 Winona Drive, Dearborn, Michigan 


WOODSTOCK GUILD oF CRAFTSMEN, Mrs. Blanche B. Rosett, Wood- 
stock, New York 


ROWANTREES KILN, Miss Adelaide Pearson, Blue Hill, Maine 


AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION service, University of P. R., Miss 
Paquita Laguna, Specialist in Industries, Rio Piedras, Puerto 
ico 

GREENWICH HOUSE PoTTEeRS, Miss Edna Gilmartin, 27 Barrow 
Street, New York City 


HAMPSHIRE HILLS HANDICRAFT ASSOCIATION, Miss Lena Barrus, 
18 Center Street, Northampton, Massachusetts 


HANDCRAFT LEAGUE CRAFTSMEN, Mrs. Florence Eastmead, America 
House, 485 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


THE journerwex, Mr. Linn L. Phelan, School for American 
Craftsmen, Alfred, New York 


LEAGUE OF N. H. ARTS & CraFTs, Mr. David R. Campbell, Con- 
cord, New Hampshire 


THE ASSOCIATION OF MAINE CRAFTSMEN, Miss Adelaide Pearson, 
Blue Hill, Maine 


THE MARLI weavers, Mrs. Allan D. Parsons, 7926 Ellis Avenue, 
Chicago 19, Il. 


MIDDLE TENNESSEE CRAFT cuILD, Miss Katherine Reed, 1928 21st 
Ave. S., Nashville 4, Tennessee 


MINUTE MAN craFTs, Mr. Thornton C. Hall, 42 Chestnut Street, 
Melrose, Massachusetts 


NEW YORK SOCIETY OF CRAFTSMEN, Mr. James B. Hamlin, 925 
Union St., Bklyn. 15, N. Y. 


opportunity, tnc., Mrs. George Van Dusen, Riviera Crafts, Via 
Parigi, Palm Beach, Fla. 


OREGON CERAMIC stuDIO, Mrs. Lydia Herrick Hodge, 3934 S. W. 
Corbett Avenue, Portland, Oregon 


will culminate in the biggest one of the year, to be held 
the latter part of September at Centinel Hall in the G. 
Fox Company department store. The summer institute 
for craft teachers, operated by the State Department of 
Education, will be held as heretofore at Middletown dur- 
ing July. Mr. W. S. Dakin will gladly supply details on 
the above activities if addressed at 21 Oak Street. Hart- 


ford. 


THE HANDWEAVERS GUILD OF CONNECTICUT 
was formed January 17 when more than thirty weavers 
met at the Bradley Home in Meriden. Four meetings a 
year are planned with discussions which will help weav- 
ers from ali over the State. The first of these was held in 
the YWCA in Bridgeport, April 17. 


THE HAMPSHIRE HILLS HANDICRAFT SHOP in 
Northampton, Mass., reports a comfortable year. The 
membership is now around three hundred, and more and 
more consignors are being added to the list. There is 
quite an active colony of weavers, and people are be- 
coming more craft-conscious and eager for more class- 
work of all kinds. The annual meeting on April 30 
was conducted by Mrs. Clifton Johnson. Members were 
invited to bring in some piece of outstanding craft work 
and tell why it interested them. It was felt that in this 
way a greater comprehension of the scope of the work 
could be established. The local organization exhibited 
at the Travel Show in New York on May Ist and is con- 
sidering the possibility of a summer shop in Rockport, 


Mass. 


THE JOURNEYMEN membership is that of the School 
for American Craftsmen’s faculty and students. Theirs is 
a hard working group, each one spending a minimum of 
40-hours a week in the shops. Much of this time is spent 
as Journeymen in production. Occasionally they relax. 
St. Patrick’s day was one such moment. The winning float 
of the parade “Alfreudians, 2948 A.D.” was mounted, de- 
signed and paid for by Journeymen students. 


THE NEW HAMPSHIRE LEAGUE OF ARTS & CRAFTS 
finds it difficult to condense its many activities into news 
for “Craft Horizons.” Most interesting is the fact that 
there were 70 classes going on during the winter. Vivika 
Timiriasieff is working part time with the League, super- 
vising existing classes and acting as liaison between the 
League and the Department of Education. She also gives 
courses in ceramics. A fine new station-wagon has been 
donated to the League by Mr. William Young. A perma- 
nent shop has been found in Wolfeboro. The Craft 
Guilds have held excellent meetings centering about jew- 
elry, weaving, rugs, pottery, woodworking and stenciling. 
The Sharon Art Center has grown and prospered and 
was host to a large teachers’ meeting on March 23. 

Biggest of all the news is: The summer Craftsmen’s 
Fair will be held August 3 through 7 at the Belknap 
Recreation Area. 


THE MARLI WEAVERS met on April 8 in the Club 
Room of the Art Institute of Chicago to honor two of its 
members, Julia McVicker and Else Regensteiner, whose 
fabrics are currently on exhibition at the Art Institute 
of Decorators, meeting in New York City. June 10 will 








see the second annual exhibition of their own fabrics, at 
a tea at the home of Mrs. Johnston Bowman in Evanston. 
Study work in color analysis and texture will be shown 
and Marli Ehrman will talk. 


THE MINUTEMEN CRAFTSMEN joined with all other 
Massachusetts craft groups in preparing, sponsoring and 
working for a Handicraft Bill for the State of Massachu- 
setts. The bill would establish a Massachusetts Handicraft 
Board for the purpose of assisting the handicraft move- 
ment in the State. It would appoint a governing Council 
which would in turn appoint an executive director. The 
sum of $20,000 would be appropriated for the first year. 
This bill deserves passage. 

The Jerry Jingle Craftsmen, an active group within the 
Minutemen, held a demonstration and exhibit with 25 
fine master craftsmen all at work, on April 15, 16 and 
17 at the Lincoln School in Melrose. 


THE NEW YORK SOCIETY OF CRAFTSMEN held 
dinner meetings at the McBurney Branch YMCA on Jan- 
uary 16 and February 27. The January business meeting 
was followed with a very interesting and entertaining 
lecture on “Fabrics the Key to Successful Decoration 
Trends” by Mr. Edwin M. Latson of F. Schumacher & 
Company. In February the guest speaker was Miss Mar- 
gret Craver, Director of Craft Service Department, 
Handy and Harman. Miss Craver told of her work pro- 
moting jewelry-making in the veterans’ hospitals during 
the war and also about the working conference, which 
she organized, for metal craftsmen at the Rhode Island 
School of Design last August, under the direction of Mr. 
William Bennett, British master-craftsman. 


THE OREGON CERAMIC STUDIO announces that the 
“Exhibition of Design” shown at the Oregon Ceramic 
Studio in 1946 and assembled by the Studio committee, 
is being prepared for travel. Ceramics, weaving and 
jewelry, executed by Oregon craftsmen from student de- 
signs (See “Craft Horizons,” November 1946) make up 
the show. which has attracted wide interest. Designs 
were made in summer sessions in design taught by 
Marian Hartwell of San Francisco and sponsored by the 
Oregon Ceramic Studio and other educational institu- 
tions. Purpose of the show was to “illuminate the proc- 
esses by which a craftsman works from a design not his 
own ... from the suggestions of professional designers, 
architects, decorators, home owners. The exhibition also 
revealed to students and beginning craftsmen the wealth 
of possibilities which lie in the simplest good design.” 
Requests for the show have been numerous and the first 
months of its tour have already been scheduled. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA GUILD continues to grow. The 
officers, Roy Helton, President; John Butler, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Mary Douglas, Secretary and Paul Eshelman, 
Treasurer met in York on March 18 to assist in the form- 
ing of a York Chapter, Penna. Guild of Craftsmen. Mrs. 
Mary Nell Kling was elected President of the York 
chapter and Miss Harriet Osburn, Secretary. 


The Harrisburg chapter is now located in its new 
workshop at 2636 Walnut Street, Penbrook, Harrisburg, 
Pa. A spring semester is in swing with classes in weaving 
and pottery for beginners. Advanced workshops in weav- 








Hughes Faumertt, .. 


HAND LOOM WEAVING DEPARTMENT 
115 FRANKLIN STREET 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


Trish Linen Yarns 


FOR HANDLOOM WEAVING 
LARGE VARIETY OF COLORS 
MANY SIZES 


DOBECKMUN METAL THREADS 
NON-TARNISHABLE + WASHABLE 


Carpet Warp +» Cotton Yarns 
Cotton Ready-W ar ped Spools 


WOOLS FOR HANDLOOM WEAVING 


Looms + Shuttles + Loom Supplies 


Samples and Catalog 35¢ 





WEAVING TEXT BOOKS 


























America’s 
Most Popular 
Hobby-Craft 


A NEW BOOK BY 


KATHERINE 
MORRIS 
LESTER 


Creative CERAMICS 


NEW, and wonderful! A complete book on the 
ceramic crafts which analyzes all processes and de- 
sign in claywork. 


Discusses and demonstrates with clear, step-by-step 
photographs how to make perfect tiles, figurines, pot- 
tery, and other forms; how to prepare and cast from 
plaster and rubber molds; how to design ceramic 
projects. It offers the greatest number of suggestions 
for attractive finished pieces ever found in a book for 
beginners. 


Although primarily for beginners, the experienced 
craftsman will appreciate it equally as much. $3.75 


LET'S WHITTLE by Pynn —a wonder book for the 
amateur whittler of animal figures. $2.50 


GEM CUTTING by Willems—a new “classic” for 
the beginner as well as the professional cutter. $3.50 
THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 
687 Duroc Bldg., Peoria 3, Illinois 
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a, oe ing and pottery are receiving assistance from Miss Kath- 


ryn Wellman and Miss Elva Hodges, of the Philadelphia 


LOOM WORKERS er op a are preparing exhibits for the Third An- 


nual Exhibition of the Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen 


to be held at the Arts and Crafts center in Pittsburgh, 
May 15 through June 13. Members of the Pittsburgh 
chapter are taking full charge of the arrangements for 


cataloguing and hanging the exhibits and will be hosts 
The New “BURSEY” Needle will cut your at the various functions held in connection with this 
set-up time in HALF!! 2 show. For additional information write Roy Helton or 
; gl Anne Mueller, of the State Planning Board, State Capitol, 

Thread your warp the easy way. The “BURSEY” }j Harrisburg, Pa. 
Needle will save hours of “getting ready” to 
weave. THE SARANAC LAKE STUDY & CRAFT GUILD has 
J * been most active since we last heard from them. The 
on pe se ag The Heaye Bye and Bess Fourth Annual Adironack Craftsmen’s Exhibit sponsored 
f by the Guild was held the last week in August in the 
Same Needle can be used on Floor and Harrietstown Town Hall, Saranac Lake. Three previous 
exhibitions have pointed to the fact that there was a ris- 
ing number of craftsmen living and practicing in this 











Table Looms. 


Pliable enough for easy handling yet sturdily made. area but these exhibits had depended somewhat upon 
Use it time after time. the invited work outside the Adirondack area. Last sum- 
Sent anywhere in U.S.A. for $1.00 plus 10c for mer the exhibit was limited strictly to craftsmen within 


approximately a hundred-mile radius of Saranac Lake. 


st d handling. 8 . 
ene SWOes naps cat Paynge fees In six weeks time the director of the exhibit, Mr. E. 
Blanchard Brown, newly-appointed supervisor of Arts 


THE MARSHALL MFG. COMPANY & Crafts, had contacted over 300 exhibitors and had se- 


2° W im 2 oe as 
22 Webster Avenue lected well over 1500 items for display. The exhibit ran 
Bridgeport 7, Conn. four days and included a moving picture program on 























handwrought silver... famous craftsman shows 
how to raise a bowl from a flat sheet of Sterling Silver, 
and student silversmiths see every step just as if they were 
doing it themselves—in a new film photographed in color 
from a unique ‘‘first person’ angle—soon available for 






metalworking classes. 





craft service department + handy & harman 


82 FULTON STREET * NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 








arts and crafts, the featured work of Rockwell Kent and 
an address by Dr. John P. Myers, vice-chancelor of the 
New York State Board of Regents. Dr. Myers stressed 
the importance of having designers and artists in the 
Adirondacks develop the selling of their own products 
rather than the importation of goods to this area. The 
show closed with a craftsmen‘s buffet dinner and discus- 
sion of the possibilities inherent in the development of a 
market for craftsmen’s work under the auspices of the 
Guild. Well over 4000 visitors attended the exhibit and 
several craftsmen made contacts with potential buyers 
although it was strikingly noticeable that few craftsmen 
in the Adirondack area are set up to fulfill wholesale 
orders. Many exhibitors were able to undertake limited 
production and the production of one of a kind items. 

The development of an Adirondack Cooperative is be- 
ing discussed. Six exhibitions were held during the win- 
ter in the Guild House Pine Room, each opened by a 
special speaker. These have been extremely well attended. 
The craft space in the Guild House has burst its seams 
and additional space has had to be rented to hold the 
drawing and painting classes. Woodworking was added 
to the curriculum this spring.-In order to offer any in- 
struction to children, meeting a much-needed community 
it was decided to limit Guild House activity on 
Saturdays entirely to a Junior School. Well over 300 
persons attended the Open House meeting on March 24 
when special exhibitions were held. The fifth annual ex- 
hibition next summer will follow the lines of last year’s 
but promise to be even more complete and worth while. 
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A 
legend 
in her 
own lifetime 


The best museums in the 
country exbibit “ pottery. 


MARIA: 


THE POTTER OF SAN ILDEFONSO 
By the author of “The Ten Grandmothers” 


ALICE MARRIOTT, the famed ethnologist with the 
novelist’s touch, has written an informal yet inform- 
ative story of Maria Martinez, the potter of San 
Ildefonso, and her husband Julidn, through whose 
efforts the Pueblo craft pottery ing has 
attained the stature of a national art. All the facts 
are here—including the invention of the celebrated 
black-on-black ware—and a chronological table of 
the development of Pueblo tery making. A 
“must” for collectors and ts. 

The sensitive illustrations by Margaret Lefranc 
have captured the true spirit of Maria's exquisite 


work, 
$3.75 at all bookstores 
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—HOW to MAKE YOUR OWN DOLLS— 
Written and Illustrated by Grace L. Schauffler 


Home-made dolls have an irresistible appeal all their own 
— perhaps because so much love and effort is put inte their 
making. Grace L. Schauffler, the author, has been making 
(and collecting) dolls for many years. Her dolls have given 
delight to young and old. In this new book, she tells you 
simply and exactly how to make your own dolls — (and also 
clothes, accessories and furniture). Here are directions for 
making: Beanbag Brownie; Pink Rabbit; Paper Dolls; 
Susie Sock; Quilted Queenie; Corn Husk Dolls and Animals; 
Apple Grandma; Doll-House Dolls; Princess Ann Elizabeth; 
Rose-Mary and Mary-Rose (two dolls-in-one); and many 
more. Full size patterns are provided. Careful drawings show 
each step of the making as well as the finished doll. The 
directions are so clearly given and the pattern so simple that 
children can follow them, yet from the same book, dolls can 
be made to sell successfully in shops. The author devotes a 
complete section te DOLL COLLECTING, and includes pho- 
tographs and descriptions of famous dolls, collections and 
Also ideas and instructions on Doll Dis- 
Price $2.50 
Sent postpaid if payment accompanies order (or C.O.D. plus postage.) 

Money Back Guarantee. 


HOBBY BOOK MART 
wae |2() Greenwich Street, Dept. CH-5, New York 6, N. Y. eammm 
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FROM BRAIDING TO WEAVING 


A series of graded projects forming an in- 
troduction to loom weaving. Professionally 
designed for adults and children. Six kits cov- 
ering braiding, the weaving board, weaving 
frame, card weaving, inkle loom, hole and 
slot heddle. 

Each kit contains full equipment, supplies, 
ample yarns, instructions. Make practical and 
attractive items for home use and wear. Send 
for descriptive circular. 


COLONIAL CRAFTWAYS 
North Sandwich, New Hampshire 





museum rarities. 
play; information on Selling Dolls, etc. 








ELECTRIC 


CERAMIC KILNS 


@ Convenient Controls 
@ Built in Pyrometer 
@ Shelves Removable 





@ Long Firing Service 
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POTTERS’ KICK WHEELS 
CLAY BODIES 
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EDERLIN PURE LINEN YARN, made only of long line fibres to 
give you the very best quality for your hand weaving. 


Long line fibres, as every hand weaver knows, are the sign of high 
quality linen. They give linen that rich, smooth lustre that makes 
the finished piece the most treasured fabric for lovely table cloths, 
napkins, towels, scarfs, etc. Long line fibres also add to the strength 
of linen yarn and explain why many of us are fortunate enough 
IDEAL to own linens from our Great-Grandmother’s time. 


FOR MAKING 

EDERLIN PURE LINEN made at the request of hand weavers, for 
Table Linens hand weovers. 
Bridge Sets 
When hand weavers were unable to get pure linen yarn, they 


Breakfast Tray Mats started writing to Ederer, Inc. because they knew we specialized 


Guest Towels in the manufacture of high quality linen thread. The requests were 

Table Runners so varied that you will find our selection unusually complete—soft, 

pwr’ beautiful colors, bleached, natural and grey Pure Linen Yarn, all 
in many weights. The different shades are dyed with the best fast 

Belts colors obtainable. 

Handbags Because of the many weights and colors of EDERLIN PURE LINEN, 


there are four different sample cards. See for yourself the lovely 
colors, the gloss and quality of EDERLIN PURE LINEN. 









WRITE TODAY FOR YOUR FREE SAMPLE CARDS 


EDERER, Inc. 





DEPT. B, UNITY AND ELIZABETH STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 24, PENNA 
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THE SOUTHERN HIGHLAND HANDICRAFT GUILD, 
INC. AND SOUTHERN HIGHLANDERS, INC. invite 
the craftsmen of our country and their friends to their 
first Craftsmen’s Fair to be held in Gatlinburg, Tennes- 
see, on July 26 through 29, 1948. The Fair will feature 
the work of the craftsmen of the two organizations living 
in the Southern Highland and TVA areas. 

Educational exhibits of all their handcrafts will be on 
display. In addition, demonstrations of the craftsmen 
themselves at work will include pottery, metalwork, 
wrought iron, jewelry, basket and broom-making, wood- 
turning and wood-carving, spinning, vegetable dyeing 
and weaving. A sales section will offer an opportunity 
to purchase the crafts exhibited and demonstrated. The 
related folk arts of singing games and folk dances will 
be demonstrated by young people from Berea College 
and the John C. Campbell Folk School. Their finest 
mountain musicians will entertain with ballad-singing 
and fiddle and dulcimer-playing. 

Gatlinburg is a popular tourist resort at the entrance 
to the Great Smoky Mountains National Park. Good 
accommodations are available at hotels or tourist courts. 
Reservations must be made at least a month in advance 
through the Gatlinburg Tourist Bureau, Gatlinburg, Ten- 


nessee. 


THE SOCIETY OF VERMONT CRAFTSMEN is a 
hardy one, reporting that the midwinter meeting was 
held in Montpelier, on a January day when the thermom- 
eter registered 37-degrees below zero. In spite of the 
extreme cold, it was a well-attended meeting, at which 
many plans were made for spring and summer activities. 

At the time of their annual meeting in May, they will 
open their new headquarters at Fletcher Farm in Proc- 
torsville. In the former harness room, they will have a 
craft shop all summer. Craft classes will be held during 
July and August in the rebuilt sugar house, and during 
the third week in August, they plan to hold their eighth 
annual Craftsmen’s Fair in the Little Theatre which used 
to be the hay barn. It is a very large and ambitious 
project, but they are convinced that it is matched in 
scope by the enthusiasm and energy of their members. 


THE MIDDLE TENNESSEE CRAFT GUILD elected the 
following officers for 1948: President, Miss Lillian Nor- 
ris; Vice-President, Miss Lillian Gilchrist; Secretary and 
Treasurer, Miss Charlotte Fanning. 

At present membership seems to be composed mainly 
of teachers and hobbyist. Meetings are social and educa- 
tional. An exhibit of craft articles made by members was 
held at the Tennessee State Fair in September in cooper- 
ation with the Agricultural Extension Department and 
also another in November at Knoxville, Tennessee. 

They are delighted with the “Craft Horizons” magazine 
and feel that it fills a special need. Their treasurer is 
collecting the amount of the subscriptions, with the an- 





LEARN HAND WEAVING 
Private * Group * Mail Lessons 


ENGLEWOOD WEAVERS GUILD 
447 W. 60th Place, Chicago 21, Ii. 
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Send for amazing new 144-page catalog of 


art materials & tools! 


Gold mine for professional or ama- 
teur! Illustrations and descriptions 
of all items used by artists; prices; 
full index. Interesting hints, tips and 
facts. Yours for only $1 — refunded 
with first order. 

Also entitles you to professional con- 
sultation by Toby Moss, nationally 
known art director. Offer limited; 
act now. Write Dept. CH. 


Zeal-Art Inc., 20 East 49 Street, New York 17, N.Y. | 
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HAND SPUN YARNS 


Produced by Blind W orkmen 








FEES Seeay Baad sat GST abet Taaat Coaae teres Cot ear saat 


THIS HAND SPUN YARN WILL GIVE INDIVIDUAL 
CHARACTER TO EACH WOVEN ARTICLE 


For Prices and Sample Cards Write to: 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIES FOR THE BLIND 
22 West 17th Street, New York 11, N.Y. 
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COMPLETE SUPPLIES FOR THE FOLLOWING 
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EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


45-49 SO. HARRISON ST 





* PARSONS SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


Summer Session July 7 — August 18. Includes refresher courses 
for teachers and professionals. Also three-year courses in 
Costume Design and Illustration; Interior Design; Advertising 
Design and Flat Design; Teacher Training. B.S. Degree Course. 


Catalogues on request. 
136 East 57th Street . New York 22, N. Y. 








PRATT INSTITUTE re art scuoot 
DEGREE COURSES ... Architecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES ... Advertising Design, Illustration, 
Industrial Design, Interior Design, Textile Design. 
Catalog on request 
JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Dean, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 














nual dues, and will attend to sending the check. “Craft 
Horizons” hopes that it will be 100%. 


THE VILLA HANDCRAFTS continue their work with 
unabated zeal —- weaving, making furniture and metal- 
smithing, as well as making and selling looms. Several 
of these were used in their exhibition at the Providence 
Art Club in April where the aim was to prove to conserv- 
ative Rhode Islanders that crafts have their place in the 
realm of art. 


THE WOODSTOCK GUILD OF CRAFTSMEN held an 
interesting exhibition of tapestries from February 28 
to March 6. The exhibit was inspired by the French 
Tapestry Art Exhibit at the Metropolitan. Belle Northrup, 
chairman of exhibitions for the Guild, arranged to have 
the first night in the Woodstock Art Gallery, where a 
large number of persons gathered to hear an informative 
discussion on tapestries. 

Louise Lindin explained the technique of tapestry 
making and gave a demonstration on a small loom. Alice 
Henderson spoke on Medieval tapestries and their uses. 

Roland d’Albis, a friend of Lurgat the painter and 
modern tapestry designer, told about modern weavers 
and ancient looms. 

Belle Northrup showed slides, in color, of representa- 
tive periods from 1350 to the present time. The exhibit 
which was at the Gallery the first night and then moved 
to the Guild center for two weeks, consisted of many 
beautiful objects, among them an original tapestry by 
Lurcat, pillow covers from Scandinavia, and rug and 


tapestry designs from Yugoslavia. While the exhibit was 
at the Guild center, hostesses and speakers assisted those 
who attended. All the exhibits were loaned by residents 
of Woodstock. 

An exhibit of crazy quilts and appliqué needlework 
was held March 19 to April 2, with some 1880 costumes, 
which were worn at the time the quilts were in vogue, 
also on display. This exhibit was suggested by the fact 
that a woman of Woodstock had just made a crazy quilt 
for her daughter’s wedding present, just as women of the 
past century have done. 


THE WOMEN’S NATIONAL FARM & GARDEN ASSO.- 
CIATION’S membership is now over five thousand, 
scattered largely throughout the Middle West and Fast. 
Its purpose is to offer marketing opportunities for 
women through shops and sales in private homes. Its 
range covers what might be called the home field of 
knitting, sewing and food stuffs. This is vitally important 
to many women whose skills are confined to this area, 
an area in which design is of the utmost significance and 
not often understood. All branches are concerned, there- 
fore, with raising the design standard. Yarncraft Foun- 
dation, Inc., is also under the Association. This is a 
national, non-profit organization whose purpose is to act 
as representative for rural women, selling their hand- 
knitted garments to retail stores, selling them yarns and 
guiding their designs. All interested knitters should write 
for further information to the Yarncraft Foundation. 
Inc., Goodwill Industries Building, 6522 Brush Street, 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 





HAND WEAVING 


ARNS 


FOR ALL 








When you weave—for strong, colorfast patterns—warp your 


Lily hand weaving yarns are 
sold direct. Write today for 
samples and price list. 


loom and fill your shuttles with Lily Hand Weaving Yarn. 


Lily yarns range from rug filler, to pearl cotton, to weaving 


wool. They are designed to meet your weaving needs 


LILY MILLS COMPANY 
DEPT. C 
SHELBY, N. C. 
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The designer writes the lyrics for Newnan! Those who work with 


fashion— who know present vogues and future trends, master- 


mind Newnan worsteds from the beginning. Results: new worsted 


charms that inspire manufacturers and retailers, and enchant the 


ladies. Here are livelier colors, more dramatic patterns, richer 


textures, softer handle. Watch for Newnan’s new way to new fabric 


beauty, showing up in outstanding worsteds all over the country. 


Selling Agents 





ESTABLISHED i886 


NEWNAN COTTON MILLS 


WORSTED DIVISION : NEWNAN, GEORGIA 


TURNER HALSEY COMPANY 


40 Worth Street, New York 








SCHOOL FOR 
AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 
Alfred University 


ALFRED, NEW YORK 


+ 


The School's third year as part of the Liberal Arts 


College of Alfred University starts next September. 


TWO YEAR CERTIFICATE COURSE 
FOUR YEAR DEGREE COURSE 
SPECIAL TEACHERS’ COURSE 


All courses give professional training in: 


METAL + WOOD + TEXTILES + POTTERY 


Full particulars in newly published catalogue. 


WRITE: 


Department of Admissions 


School for American Craftsmen 


Alfred, New York 














